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This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  ecotourism,  contrary  to  the  impacts 
of  traditional  mass  tourism,  is  having  the  anticipated  impacts  at  the  grassroots  level  on 
the  small  Caribbean  island  nation  of  Dominica.  Ecotourism  has  become  an  alternative 
economic  activity  for  people  in  many  developing  nations.  Initially,  in  the  quest  for 
financial  gains,  the  governments  of  these  nations  turned  to  conventional  mass  tourism  as 
the  generator  of  capital.  However,  the  short-run  need  for  capital  has,  in  many  cases, 
resulted  in  the  long-run  destruction  of  the  cultural  and  physical  environment  of  the 
destination  country.  Furthermore,  the  anticipated  capital  gains  from  mass  tourism  have 
not  been  realized  as  foreign  involvement  has  led  to  the  repatriation  of  revenues  outside  of 
these  developing  nations.  This  situation  has  left  conservationists,  governments,  and  their 
people  searching  for  a  more  benign  form  of  tourism,  one  that  benefits  the  local  people 
while  maintaining  the  culture  and  environment.  Many  see  ecotourism  as  a  type  of 
tourism  that  accomplishes  the  above-mentioned  goals  of  financial  gain,  local  benefits. 
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and  cultural  and  environmental  maintenance.  A  review  of  some  ecotourism  destinations 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa  show  that  the  expected  results  have  not  been  as  forthcoming. 

Dominica  presents  a  unique  place  to  study  ecotourism  as  it  is  a  small  island  nation 
developing  a  comprehensive  ecotourism  product.  The  findings  of  this  research  suggests 
that  ecotourism  in  Dominica  is  creating  linkages  with  other  parts  of  the  Dominica 
economy,  including  the  agriculture  sector,  and  boosting  more  diverse  regional 
development  on  the  island.  The  evidence  on  the  ability  of  ecotourism  to  alleviate 
seasonality  in  tourism  arrivals  to  the  island  is  inconclusive.  However,  it  appears  that 
involvement  in  the  ecotourism  industry,  and  a  related  reliance  on  the  surrounding 
environment  are  strong  motivating  factors  in  getting  people  more  concerned  about  their 
environment  and  practicing  conservation  measures. 

This  study  of  ecotourism  on  Dominica  may  prove  instructive  when  considering 
sustainable  development  of  tourism,  particularly  in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  and  other 
small  developing  nations.  This  study  has  practical  importance  to  Dominica  and  its 
government  at  a  time  when  the  industry  is  in  its  youthful  stage  and  adjustments  can  be 
made  early  on  to  avoid  irreparable  damage.  This  research,  done  on  alternative 
sustainable  development  options,  is  important  now  that  other  previously  important 
economic  activities  such  as  agricultural  exports  are  being  closed  off  for  many  countries. 


CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION,  RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES,  AND  SIGNMCANCE 
Caribbean  economies  have  traditionally  relied  on  the  export  of  a  narrow  range  of 
agricultural  commodities,  particularly  sugar  and  bananas.  Recent  tariff  reductions  under 
the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT  —  now 
called  the  World  Trade  Organization  or  WTO)  will  reduce  the  preferential  margin 
enjoyed  by  Caribbean  countries  under  various  agreements,  such  as  the  Lome  Convention, 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  and  Caribcan,  which  grant  preferential  access  to 
European,  United  States  and  Canadian  markets,  respectively.  The  outlook  for  the 
region's  agricultural  and  manufactured  exports  is  not  favorable  given  the  low  likelihood 
that  the  region  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  absence  of  preferential  treatment.  Many 
Caribbean  islands  are  thus  attempting  to  diversify  their  exports,  attract  increased  flows  of 
foreign  expenditure,  and  create  new  employment  opportunities. 

Tourism  is  one  rapidly  developing  economic  activity  that  many  hope  will  fill  the 
void  left  by  declining  agricultural  exports  in  the  Caribbean.  Caribbean  tourism  has 
typically  been  marketed  as  "sun,  sea  and  sand"  (Sharkey  and  Momsen  1995).  Many 
Caribbean  islands  have  created  national  development  plans  centered  on  using  this 
traditional  form  of  mass  tourism  in  order  to  diversify  the  country's  economies  and  create 
economic  benefits  for  other  sectors  of  the  economies,  such  as  agriculture  and  fishing 
(Scheyvens  2002,  De  Kadt  1976).  Contrary  to  expectations,  several  studies  have 
subsequently  documented  the  failure  of  traditional  or  conventional  mass  tourism  to 
develop  intersectoral  linkages  (Pattullo  1996,  Gomes  1993).  More  importantly, 
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researchers  have  noted  a  negative  relationship  between  mass  tourism  and  local 
agriculture,  whereby  tourism  generates  increased  food  imports  while  competing  with 
agriculture  for  scarce  land  and  labor  resources  (Gayle  and  Goodrich  1993,  Lea  1988). 
Food  imports  for  tourism  have  meant  a  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  a  major 
leakage  of  tourism  expenditure  from  the  local  economy.  Another  "import"  connected  to 
the  traditional  tourism  industry  is  that  of  labor  to  fill  skilled  or  managerial  positions  in  the 
tourism  industry  (Lea  1988).  This  is  yet  another  way  in  which  profits  leak  from  the  host 
country.  Modest  economic  benefits  derived  from  mass  tourism  are  diminished  by  these 
leakages. 

The  focus  on  conventional,  beach-oriented  mass  tourism,  characterized  by  large- 
scale,  foreign-owned  facilities,  has  been  greatly  criticized  for  high  revenue  leakages  from 
the  repatriation  of  profits  and  the  importation  of  food,  its  low  multiplier  effects  on  the 
local  economy,  and  its  deleterious  environmental  effects  (Caribbean  Tourism 
Orgamization  [CTO]  1999,  Archer  1998,  Brohman  1996,  Blommestein  1995,  Britton 
1982).  In  addition  to  environmental  destruction,  other  problems  have  been  attributed  to 
tourism,  such  as  overcrowding,  racial  conflicts,  rising  crime,  resource-use  conflicts,  loss 
of  cultural  identity,  and  a  rising  cost  of  living  from  inflation  (Connell  1998,  Brohman 
1996,  Gayle  and  Goodrich  1993).  This  has  added  to  the  overall  perception  that  tourism 
diminishes  the  quality  of  life  for  locals  on  many  Caribbean  islands. 

The  key  issue  is  whether  international  tourism  is  achieving  the  "broader 
development  goals  of  raising  living  standards  of  the  popular  majority  and  promoting 
more  balanced  growth  among  different  economic  sectors  and  geographic  regions" 
(Brohman  1996,  p.  50).  Since  the  1980s  it  has  been  clear  to  many  that  traditional  mass 
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tourism,  based  on  the  "sun,  sea,  and  sand"  concept  had  not  been  fulfilHng  this  goal  of 
broad  and  equal  development.  The  3  "S"  (sun,  sea  and  sand)  development  in  Caribbean 
tourism  —  and  lately  there  has  been  more  recognition  in  the  literature  of  a  fourth  "S,"  sex 
tourism  (Kempadoo  1999)  —  has  meant  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  promoting 
other  environmental  features  of  the  region  (Freckleton  1996).  Nonetheless,  the  physical 
beauty  and  diverse  flora  and  fauna  of  several  Caribbean  countries,  such  as  Trinidad, 
Belize,  Dominica,  Guyana  and  Jamaica,  offer  opportunities  for  the  development  of  an 
alternative  tourism  product  that  has  become  known  as  "ecotourism"  or  "nature  tourism." 
While  these  islands  and  many  other  developing  nations  boast  beautiful  landscapes  they 
are  not  all  necessarily  good  candidates  as  ecotourism  destinations;  a  unique  product  of 
spectacular  scenery  or  animals  and  political  stability  along  with  low  crime  rates  are 
necessary  to  generate  significant  visitation.  Tourists  have  been  described  as  "shy  birds," 
who  can  be  scared  off  by  any  number  of  real  or  perceived  threats  to  safety,  health  and 
property,  or  financial  wellbeing  (Pilgram  and  Wahab  1997). 

Ecotourism  is  a  fast  growing  sector  of  the  ever-expanding  tourism  industry. 
Contemporary  travelers  are  more  and  more  interested  in  being  informed  and  educated 
about  the  sites  that  they  are  visiting  (Torres  2002).  Ecotourism  is  seen  by  many  as  an 
antithesis  to  conventional  mass  tourism  (Weaver  1991)  because  it  is  considered  a 
beneficial  alternative  resulting  in  economic  incentives  and  natural  resource  preservation 
(Boo  1990).  Researchers  in  a  variety  of  fields  have  tried  to  pin  down  the  characteristics 
of  ecotourism  (Honey  1999,  Pattullo  1996,  Wild  1994,  Weaver  1991,  De  Kadt  1990). 
From  its  conception,  ecotourism  has  applied  to  tourism  that  deals  with  the  visitor 
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enjoying  the  natural  environment  of  an  area  and  any  culture  that  can  be  found  within  that 
environment. 

As  ecotourism  has  grown  in  popularity  its  meaning  has  expanded  to  incorporate 
other  ideas  of  conservation  of  the  environment,  tourist  education  and  responsibility,  and 
the  sustainability  of  cultures,  including  the  betterment,  financially  and  otherwise,  of 
affected  local  populations  (Campbell  1999).  An  integral  part  of  the  ecotourism  definition 
for  many  developing  countries  and  their  communities  is  the  question  of  who  benefits. 
The  locals  of  visited  communities  are  expected  to  derive  economic  benefits.  Ecotourism 
typically  takes  the  form  of  attractions  based  in  rural  settings  (Silva  2001,  Campbell 
1999).  The  potentially  small-scale  nature  of  ecotourism  is  considered  to  be  advantageous 
to  locals  because  they  should  be  able  to  get  involved  in  the  industry,  as  guesthouse 
owners  for  example,  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of  conventional  large-scale  tourism. 

Characteristics  of  ecotourists  indicate  a  higher  level  of  cultural  and  environmental 
sensitivity  and  a  desire  to  have  an  authentic  local  experience,  perhaps  through  eating  the 
local  food  specialty  or  hiring  a  tour  guide  for  a  trip  to  a  nature  site  (Silva  2000,  Slinger 
2000,  Torres  2002).  Research  completed  by  Torres  (2002)  indicates  that  the  type  of 
tourist  who  would  visit  World  Heritage  Sites,  many  of  which  are  considered  ecotourism 
destinations,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  "mindful"  and  have  a  great  appreciation  of  what 
is  visited.  Torres  further  implies  that  this  "mindfulness"  might  lead  to  further  benefits  in 
terms  of  tourism  income  generation  and  preservation. 

These  characteristics  of  ecotourists  may  lead  to  a  reduced  negative  impact  on  the 
culture  of  the  host  community  and  also  create  a  situation  where  local  value-added  would 
perhaps  be  considerably  greater  (Grell  1994).  The  characteristic  of  ecotourism  being 
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based  on  small-scale  activities  and  the  perception  of  ecotourists  as  people  who  desire  a 
taste  of  the  "local  flavor"  have  led  to  an  assumption  that  greater  structural  linkages  will 
form  between  this  type  of  tourism  and  other  sectors  of  a  country  (Campbell  1999, 
Pattullo  1996,  Weaver  1991). 

Because  most  ecotourism  activities  are  centered  on  rural  settings  and  may  involve 
viewing  a  natural  feature  or  local  indigenous  population,  this  could  mean  that  resources 
in  these  areas  may  be  conserved,  and  that  locals  continue  practicing  the  livelihood 
activities  that  they  and  their  families  have  done  for  decades,  if  not  centuries  (Silva  2000, 
Slinger  2000,  Campbell  1999).  Furthermore,  researchers  have  suggested  that  due  to  the 
mainly  rural  location  of  the  ecotourism  product,  regional  development  may  be  a  potential 
benefit  of  this  activity  (Silva  2001,  Hvenegaard  &  Dearden  1998).  A  contrasting 
situation  is  experienced  in  conventional  tourism,  where  often  the  only  employment 
opportunities  to  be  found  are  in  large  cities  working  jobs  that  have  no  connection  to  the 
traditional  livelihoods.  Finally,  there  is  the  perception  held  by  ecotourism  proponents 
that  because  ecotourists  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  sun  seeking,  they  are  not  as 
greatly  affected  by  the  changing  of  seasons,  and  this  could  result  in  a  form  of  tourism  that 
is  not  seasonal  (Weaver  1991). 

In  this  light,  ecotourism  is  considered  to  be  a  way  of  generating  income  for  local 
communities  while  having  a  more  benign  effect  on  the  surrounding  environment  and 
culture  of  the  people.  Some  forms  of  ecotourism,  such  as  ethnotourism,  are  even 
perceived  as  having  the  potential  to  reinvigorate  a  declining  culture  (HaySmith  and 
Harvey  1995;  Mathieson  and  Wall  1982). 
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Due  to  its  declining  agricultural  industry,  and  in  the  hope  of  attaining  some  of  the 
perceived  benefits  of  ecotourism,  the  small  Caribbean  island  nation  of  Dominica  has, 
since  the  1980s,  promoted  itself  as  an  ecotourism  destination.  This  study  looks  at  the 
development  of  ecotourism  on  Dominica  as  it  relates  to  linkage  formation,  regional 
development  and  environmental  conservation. 

Ecotourism:  Sustainable  Development  Lessons  from  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

A  look  at  some  other  parts  of  the  world  where  ecotourism  is  being  used  as  the 
model  for  tourism  growth  is  helpful  as  a  comparison  to  the  Dominican  case.  Study  of 
tourism  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  often  cited  as  the  place  where  ecotourism  originated, 
reveals  the  development  of  two  types  of  tourism  arising  concurrently:  one  being  low- 
budget,  higher  volume,  conventional  "sun-,  beach-,  land-based"  tourism  using  day  boats 
and  on-land  hotels;  and  the  other  focusing  on  lower-density,  luxury  tour  boats/floating 
hotels  (Honey  1999).  Galapaguenos  and  Ecuadorians  run  the  former  type  of  tourism,  and 
the  latter  is  controlled  principally  by  foreigners  and  wealthy  Ecuadorians.  While  the 
lower-density  tourism  type  offers  a  higher  quality  product  and  well-managed  nature 
tourism,  it  provides  few  direct  benefits  to  the  local  community.  The  tourists  on  these 
trips  eat  and  sleep  on  the  foreign-owned  boats.  A  study  of  the  total  value  of  tourism  on 
the  islands  found  that  in  1990  less  than  15%  of  the  tourism  income  directly  entered  the 
local  economy  and  that  the  multiplier  effect  of  this  money  was  low  because  of  the  lack  of 
hnkages  between  tourism  infrastructure  and  facilities  (such  as  floating  hotels)  and  local 
farmers,  and  fishermen.  Most  food  and  supplies  were  imported  and  most  employed 
crewmembers  were  mainland  Ecuadorians. 
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Overall,  foreigners  dominate  most  sections  of  the  ecotourism  industry,  and  most 
of  the  profits  from  ecotourism  do  not  stay  on  the  Galapagos.  Despite  the  high  leakage  of 
profits,  ecotourism  in  the  Galapagos  still  provides  an  incentive  for  conservation  because 
the  industry  recognizes  that  its  long-term  success  requires  that  the  environment  is  healthy 
and  well-kept  (Honey  1999).  Tour  boat  operators  work  together  with  the  park  service  to 
stop  illegal  fishing  and  illegal  encampments  on  the  outer  islands.  Tourists  are  required  to 
take  guides  and  stick  to  marked  trails,  and  guides  go  through  park  service  training 
courses. 

Since  the  mid-1980s  Costa  Rica  has  grown  in  popularity  as  an  ecotourism 
destination.  The  country  is  strongly  marketed  as  a  nature  destination  with  its  industry 
centered  on  its  national  park  system.  However,  closer  investigation  of  the  Costa  Rican 
situation  has  shown  that  Costa  Rican  tourism  is  very  diverse,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
direct  income  and  attention  is  related  to  ecotourism  (Weaver  1998).  Most  of  the 
accommodation  units  in  Costa  Rica  are  located  in  the  capital  and  thus  have  little 
connection  to  ecotourism.  Even  in  places,  such  as  Tortuguero,  where  ecotourism  has 
arisen  and  the  number  of  visitors  has  increased,  the  pace  of  outside  investment  is  not 
allowing  locals  to  get  involved  or  benefit  in  a  significant  way,  except  as  hotel  workers 
(Place  1998).  Government  and  investment  policies  here  have  favored  large,  foreign  mass 
tourism  developments,  and  ecotourism  does  not  meet  the  desired  needs  of  promoting 
national  conservation  efforts  and  benefiting  local  communities  (Honey  1999).  By  1993, 
tourism  became  the  country's  largest  foreign  exchange  earner,  but  the  restrictions  of  the 
Tourism  Development  Incentives  Law  prevented  most  local  people  from  benefiting  from 
the  tourism  incentives.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  early  1990s,  80%  of  Costa  Rica's 
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beachfront  property  had  been  purchased  by  foreigners  (Honey  1999).  Even  after  the 
Costa  Rican  Tourism  Board  (ICT)  changed  regulations  to  allow  smaller  tourism  facilities 
to  benefit  from  incentives  in  1997,  many  of  these  businesses  still  find  themselves  at  a 
disadvantage  as  they  have  to  apply  for  a  tourism  contract.  This  contract  requires  that  they 
hire  consultants  and  present  a  feasibility  study,  once  again  favoring  larger  hotels.  On  one 
hand,  the  Costa  Rican  case  study  presents  examples  of  ecotourism  projects,  such  as  the 
Rara  Avis  reserve  and  the  reserve  of  the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  (OTS), 
improving  the  lives  of  locals  through  providing  employment  and  income  making 
opportunities,  while  funding  environmental  conservation  (Honey  1999).  However,  in 
most  cases,  the  new  tourism  industry  creates  protection  for  parks  and  preserves  without 
providing  alternative  livelihood  opportunities  for  local  residents  who  originally  used  the 
natural  resources  of  these  areas  and  continue  to  rely  on  them  (Place  1998).  These 
situations  make  apparent  the  contradictions  that  can  exist  in  using  ecotourism  to  foster 
environmental  conservation. 

After  Coast  Rica,  the  country  with  the  next  highest  ecotourism  profile  in  Central 
America  is  Belize.  The  ecotourism  product  of  Belize  is  founded  on  a  forested  interior 
and  the  world's  second  longest  barrier-reef  formation  (Weaver  1998).  Some  positive 
aspects  to  Belize's  ecotourism  product  is  that  a  significant  proportion  of  Belize's  territory 
is  deemed  to  be  protected  (12.7%)  and  there  are  a  growing  number  of  small-scale, 
locally  owned  tour  operators  based  in  Belize  City  (Weaver  1998).  However,  like  Costa 
Rica,  there  are  some  factors  that  make  Belize's  commitment  to  an  ecotourism  product 
questionable.  Most  of  the  new  accommodations  and  services  created  to  meet  the 
increasing  number  of  visitors  to  the  country  have  been  focused  upon  an  "increasingly  3S- 
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orientated  coastline,"  including  several  large  international-style  hotels,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  90%  of  all  coastal  tourism  developments  in  Belize  are  under  foreign  ownership, 
including  those  promoted  as  ecotourism  related  (Woods  et  al.  1998).  It  appears  that  a 
significant  number  of  tourists  to  Belize  visit  ecotourism  sites  as  day-trip  add-ons  while 
staying  in  the  larger  coastal  accommodations  (Weaver  1998). 

Kenya  has  been  described  as  the  "old  man  of  nature  tourism"  (Olindo  1991).  Yet, 
the  emphasis  on  tourism  development  in  Kenya  since  independence  has  been  on  a  mass 
tourism  product  with  3s  activity  on  the  coast,  urban  tourism  in  the  Nairobi  and  wildlife- 
related  tourism  within  a  few  protected  areas.  In  1981,  it  was  estimated  that  80%  of  total 
hotel  capacity  and  90%  of  tourism  revenues  accrued  just  to  Nairobi  and  the  3s  coastal 
strip  (Weaver  1998).  Furthermore,  by  the  late  1980s,  over  one-half  of  the 
accommodation  sector,  especially  the  larger  establishments,  was  foreign-controlled. 
Foreign  ownership,  expatriate  investment  and  profit  repatriation  have  all  been  favored  by 
the  government  implemented  Foreign  Investments  Act  (Weaver  1998). 

In  all  of  the  countries  presented  here,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Costa  Rica,  Belize 
and  Kenya,  some  small  locally  inspired  projects  show  promise.  Generally,  however, 
larger  foreign-owned  establishments  dominate  the  tourism  industry  and  are  favored  by 
local  government  policy. 

A  Rationale  for  the  Studv  of  Ecotourism  in  Dominica 

In  the  case  of  Dominica,  are  the  benefits  of  ecotourism  getting  to  people  in  small, 
rural  communities  as  it  proposes  to  do?  Or  is  there  a  failure  to  develop  intersectoral 
linkages,  such  as  the  case  in  mass  tourism  and  in  the  case  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Latin  American  and  African  ecotourism  destinations?  Ecotourism  research  on  small 
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developing  island  nations  is  currently  fragmentary  and  of  a  mostly  undocumented  nature 

(Weaver  1998).  A  literature  review  suggests  that  research  on  the  regional  development 

and  linkage  impacts  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  is  lacking.  In  an  attempt  to  address  some 

of  the  issues  and  answer  some  of  the  questions  surrounding  the  impact  of  ecotourism, 

research  was  completed  in  the  small  Caribbean  island  of  Dominica.  Dominica  is 

pursuing  the  alternative  tourism  route  of  ecotourism  and  is  considered  an  appropriate  site 

to  examine  the  potential  of  ecotourism  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 

Undoubtedly,  many  countries  are  blessed  with  natural  and  cultural  resources  that 

give  them  the  potential  to  be  ecotourism  destinations.  In  the  Caribbean,  several 

countries,  like  the  Cayman  Islands,  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Vincent,  have 

incorporated  some  of  their  outstanding  natural  features  in  the  promotion  of  a  general 

tourism  product  (Pattullo  1996,  Weaver  1991).  Dominica,  however,  is  unique  in  focusing 

its  tourism  development  on  the  creation  of  a  complete  ecotourism  destination.  As 

Weaver  (1998,  p.  194)  states, 

Dominica  is  the  only  country  in  the  Caribbean,  so  far,  where  the 
combination  of  small  size  and  natural  resource  base  has  arguably  fostered 
the  development  of  a  deliberate,  comprehensive  ecotourism  industry. 

Since  the  1980s,  and  particularly  in  the  1990s,  the  government  and  individuals  in 

Dominica  pushed  the  development  of  this  alternative  to  mass  tourism  (CHL  1999, 

Dominica  Hotel  and  Tourism  Association  [DHTA]  1999,  Government  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Dominica  [GOCD]  1989).  This  view  was  well  reflected  in  the  words 

of  Norris  Prevost,  Minister  for  Tourism,  Ports,  and  Employment,  whose  message  in  the 

1997  edition  of  the  official  visitor  magazine  of  the  Dominica  Hotel  and  Tourism 

Association  stated,  "Mindful  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  traditional  tourism 
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destinations  around  the  world,  our  goal  is  to  develop  Dominica  as  the  Model  Ecotourism 
Destination  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean"  (DHTA  1997).  Dominicans  see  ecotourism  as  a 
way  to  bolster  their  economy  while  enhancing,  rather  than  destroying,  their  natural 
resources.  Over  time,  government  policy  has  become  increasingly  specific  in  guiding 
Dominica  to  becoming  an  ecotourism  destination. 

Another  reason  for  research  in  Dominica  is  that  the  small  size  of  Dominica  makes 
it  possible  to,  in  a  realistic  research  time  period,  study  the  whole  island  to  determine  the 
regional  impact  of  ecotourism  on  the  island.  While  Dominica's  share  of  the  total  tourist 
market  to  the  Caribbean  is  small,  it  is  promoting  ecotourism,  a  sector  of  the  tourism 
industry  that  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  recently,  and  as  a  result  Dominica  is 
expected  to  increase  its  market  share  in  the  upcoming  years  (CHL  1999).  It  has  been 
estimated  that  40%  to  60%  of  all  international  tourists  are  nature  tourists,  and  that  the 
number  of  nature  and  heritage  tourists  is  growing  by  about  7%  yearly  (Bellot  1995, 
Organization  of  American  States  [OAS]  1994).  The  value  of  the  nature  and  heritage 
tourism  market  in  developing  countries  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  US$5  to  US$10 
billion  a  year.  The  growing  importance  of  this  type  of  tourism  for  Caribbean  islands  is 
evident. 

Few  studies  have  been  done  on  the  relationship  ecotourism  has  between 
intersectoral  linkages  and  regional  development  (Pattullo  1996;  Gomes  1993;  Weaver 
1991),  as  mentioned  before,  even  fewer  on  ecotourisms'  impact  on  small  island  nations. 
This  study  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  and  the  role  that  it  is  playing  in  the  diversification 
of  this  island's  economy  through  the  creation  of  economic  and  employment 
opportunities,  and  its  potential  for  stimulating  regional  development  will  contribute  to  an 
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understanding  of  the  kinds  of  factors  that  enhance  and/or  limit  the  development  of 
intersectoral  linkages  and  local  participation  in  the  tourism  industry. 

The  paucity  of  research  on  the  impact  of  ecotourism  on  other  major  sectors  of  the 
economy  is  particularly  disconcerting  given  the  rapid  growth  of  international  tourism  in 
small  developing  countries,  which  are  predominantly  agrarian  and  marine-based 
societies.  The  urgent  need  for  diversification  on  these  islands  has  led  to  the  search  for 
development  alternatives,  and  ecotourism  is  thought  to  have  great  relevance  in  this 
respect  (Central  Statistical  Office  [CSO]  1998,  Bonnerjea  and  Weir  1996).  For  this 
reason  alone,  it  is  crucial  to  have  a  close  look  at  the  development  of  the  ecotourism 
industry  as  it  exists  in  Dominica.  If  there  is  a  relationship  being  created  between 
ecotourism  and  other  sectors  then,  at  a  time  when  Caribbean  countries  are  losing  their 
preferential  access  for  agricultural  markets,  ecotourism  seems  to  be  a  way  to  establish 
new  local  markets  for  goods  produced  within  the  country  and  to  create  new  employment 
opportunities  for  local  residents,  especially  disadvantaged  people  in  rural  settings. 

Research  Assumptions 

This  study  tests  the  following  assumptions: 

•  Ecotourism  creates  local  employment,  economic  opportunities  and  infrastructural 
development  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

•  Ecotourism  is  developing  increased  linkages  with  other  sectors  of  the  Dominican 
economy,  including  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  and  creating  employment 
opportunities  that  are  symbiotic  with  present  forms  of  livelihood. 

•  Ecotourism  generates  an  even  and  more  predictable  visitation,  as  well  as  providing 
employment  opportunities  that  are  less  seasonal. 

•  Ecotourism  leads  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  indigenous  culture,  and  creates  a 
stimulus  for  the  protection  of  the  natural  environment  of  Dominica  through 
conservation  actions. 
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Data  Sources  and  Methodology 
To  test  the  above-mentioned  assumptions,  information  concerning  several  aspects 
of  the  tourism  industry  on  the  island  was  obtained  to  do  the  following: 

•  Determine  local  economic  and  employment  opportunities  associated  with 
development  of  the  ecotourism  industry  in  Dominica 

•  Determine  the  impact  of  ecotourism  on  the  creation  of  linkages  with  the  local 
economy  of  Dominica 

•  Understand  the  structure  of  demand  and  supply  of  local  agricultural,  forestry,  and 
fishing  goods  for  the  ecotourism  industry  in  Dominica 

•  Determine  the  factors  that  constrain  the  development  of  linkages  between  ecotourism 
and  the  local  Dominican  economy 

•  Determine  the  infrastructural  impact  of  ecotourism  on  Dominica,  in  terms  of  facilities 
(roads,  waterlines,  electricity,  and  service  buildings  such  as  rest  rooms)  directly 
attributed  to  the  development  of  this  industry 

•  Determine  the  regional  (within  island)  development  implications  of  ecotourism  in 
Dominica 

•  Assess  the  environmental  impacts  of  ecotourism  on  Dominica  within  the  context  of 
linkage  formation  (e.g.,  whether  or  not  the  creation  of  jobs  and  economic 
opportunities  in  the  ecotourism  industry  are  engendering  attitudes  and  behavior  that 
will  lead  to  conservation  of  the  local  environment). 

This  study  uses  qualitative  and  quantitative  research  methods  to  investigate  the 
ecotourism  industry  of  Dominica.  The  ecotourism  industry  in  this  context  includes 
hotels,  guests  houses,  apartments  and  cottages  for  tourism  purposes,  dive  centers, 
restaurants,  craft  stores,  tour  companies,  taxi  associations,  communities  involved  in 
ecotourism  initiatives,  and  tourists  themselves. 

Fieldwork  in  Dominica  in  the  summer  of  1998,  a  period  of  ten  months  from  June 
1999  to  March  2000,  and  a  follow-up  trip  in  summer  2002  yielded  the  data  for  this 
research.  During  this  time,  accommodation  facilities,  restaurants,  tour  companies,  tour 
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guides,  craft  sellers,  and  craft  stores  from  around  Dominica  were  selected  and  a 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  owners  and  managers  to  determine  the  extent  and 
nature  of  linkages  between  ecotourism  and  the  Dominican  economy.  In  all,  51 
accommodation  facilities,  21  restaurants,  43  craft  sellers,  5  dive  shops,  38  tour  companies 
and  guides,  26  taxi  operators,  86  stayover  tourists,  and  56  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
hucksters  (local  term  for  middlemen)  completed  surveys  and  answered  questions  relating 
to  tourism  in  Dominica.  All  of  the  surveys  were  done  in  face  to  face  interviews,  except 
for  some  of  the  stayover  visitor  surveys  completed  by  tourists  staying  at  hotels.  These 
were  left  with  hotel  owners  to  distribute  to  their  guests,  and  the  finished  surveys  were 
picked  up  at  a  later  date.  The  hotels  and  dive  shops  surveyed  represent  68%  and  71%, 
respectively,  of  these  types  of  facilities  on  the  island. 

The  total  size  of  the  other  groups  surveyed  is  unknown  because  there  typically  is 
no  formal  organization  to  which  they  belong.  Even  where  there  are  formal  groups  many 
people  chose  not  to  belong  to  these  organizations,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  exact 
participation  in  the  tourism  industry.  However,  based  on  the  small  size  of  the  island  and 
the  time  spent  doing  detailed  studies  of  specific  individuals  and  communities,  I  feel  that 
the  data  collected  portrays  an  accurate  picture  of  tourism  on  Dominica. 

Surveys  with  tour  guide,  craft  and  taxi  operators,  and  representatives  from  the 
National  Development  Corporation  (NDC)  provided  some  data  on  the  people  involved  in 
the  activities  associated  with  the  tourism  industry  in  Dominica  and  the  issues  associated 
with  participation  in  the  ecotourism  industry.  Interviews  with  farmers  and  hucksters 
(local  term  for  middlemen)  who  are  presently  involved  in  servicing  hotels  and  restaurants 
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with  food,  as  well  as  hotel  and  restaurant  owners  themselves,  revealed  participation  in  the 
industry  and  some  of  the  constraints  in  providing  goods  for  tourism. 

Collection  of  secondary  data  from  the  NDC  and  other  official  and  government 
reports  has  allowed  for  analysis  of  existing  statistical  data  and  policy  papers  for  the 
following  purposes:  .      n  -    •  • 

•  To  determine  government  policy  on  ecotourism  and  intersectoral  linkages 

•  To  collect  data  on  tourists'  activities  and  expenditures 

•  To  derive  information  about  national  projects  for  infrastructure  development 
associated  with  ecotourism  development 

The  survey  component  of  the  study  consisted  of  questionnaires  administered  to 

target  groups  representing  key  facets  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica.  The  survey  instruments 

primarily  had  close  ended  questions  with  coded  answers  to  facilitate  data  entry  as  well  as 

some  open  ended  questions  to  discover  some  of  the  issues  regarding  constraints  in 

developing  linkages  between  ecotourism  and  the  Dominican  economy.  Questionnaire 

forms  were  designed  for  the  following  target  groups: 

•  Hotel  food  decision  makers 

•  Formal  restaurant  owners  and  food  decision  makers 

•  Formal  and  informal  craft  stores 

•  Lx)cal  suppliers  identified  by  accommodation,  food  and  craft  suppliers 

•  Tour  companies 

•  Dive  centers 

•  Representatives  from  communities  involved  in  government  promoted  or  locally 
derived  ecotourism  initiatives 

•  Ecotourists 

Beyond  providing  information  on  economic  and  employment  opportunities  in  the 
Dominican  ecotourism  industry,  information  collected  through  survey  questionnaires  was 
used  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  intersectoral  linkages  are  forming  between  ecotourism 
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and  other  parts  of  the  Dominican  economy,  including  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  and 
the  nature  of  those  linkages  (e.g.,  if  they  are  seasonal  or  regional).  Furthermore, 
information  collected  from  participants  in  the  tourism  industry  on  the  quantity  of 
products,  services  and  employees  derived  from  outside  of  Dominica  allows  for  some 
assessment  of  leakages  of  tourist  dollars  from  the  tourism  industry.  Supply,  marketing, 
and  transportation  information,  collected  from  local  goods  and  services  suppliers  (such  as 
farmers,  fishermen  and  crafts  people),  give  an  idea  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  creation 
of  intersectoral  linkages.  Interviews  with  tourists  provide  information  on  demand  and 
supply. 

Site  visits  and  interviews  with  tour  guides  were  important  to  determine  the 
location  of  tourism  related  infrastructure.  In  an  attempt  to  assess  the  regional 
development  impact  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica,  several  maps  were  created.  These  maps 
show  data  relating  to  the  following  bulleted  list: 

•  location  and  ownership  of  accommodation  units,  dive  shops,  and  craft  shops 

•  location  of  infrastructure  relating  to  ecotourism  development  and 

•  location  of  community  ecotourism  initiatives. 

Finally,  a  significant  amount  of  time  was  spent  doing  indepth  studies  through  detailed 

interviews  and  attending  meetings  with  representatives  and  members  of  communities 

where  ecotourism  projects  have  been  initiated.       ■  , 

Ecotourism  as  a  Strategy  for  Diversification,  Economic  Development,  and 
Environmental  Conservation 

Even  as  ecotourism  is  being  "ecstatically  embraced  with  unbridled  enthusiasm  by 

virtually  all  sections  of  tourism"  (Wheeller  1992),  Butler  (1990)  warns  against  making 

simplistic  judgments  that  traditional  tourism  is  "obviously  undesirable"  and  "the  other 
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(ecotourism)  close  to  perfection."  As  far  back  as  the  1800s  De  Forest  Day  (1899)  notes 
in  St  Lucia  that 

A  great  American  excursion  steamer  struts  grandly  in  to  disgorge  its  load 
of  sightseers,  field-glasses  on  their  backs  and  the  inevitable  cameras  in 
their  hands.  They  swarm  over  the  land  like  locusts,  but  fortunately  for 
only  a  short  time. 

De  Forest  Day  gives  voice  to  an  issue  that  plagues  countries  going  down  the  road 
to  ecotourism  today:  an  increasing  number  of  tourists  means  the  possibility  of  greater 
revenues;  however,  it  may  also  mean  the  loss  of  business  in  the  long  run  as  ecotourists 
tend  to  dislike  crowds.  At  some  point  the  carrying  capacity  threshold  of  a  tourist  spot  is 
reached.  This  is  the  point  when  negative  impacts  occur  and  tourists  go  elsewhere 
(Buhalis  and  Fletcher  1995).  Another  potential  problem  is  voiced  in  Paton's  (1887) 
picturesque  description  of  the  onslaught  in  almost  every  harbor  visited  in  the  West  Indies 
of  "a  fleet  of  small  boats"  filled  with  local  entrepreneurs  trying  to  do  business  with  their 
ship:  "stevedores  and  longshoremen;  fruit-sellers  and  washerwomen;  venders  of  knick- 
knacks,  flowers,  shells,  coral,  and  geological,  and  botanical  specimens."  This  image 
brings  to  light  the  precarious  nature  of  the  tourism  industry  where  the  commercializing  of 
nature  can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  one  thing  that  attracts  the  visitors  to  the  island  in 
the  first  place.  Jean  Holder,  of  the  1988  Caribbean  Tourism  Organization,  made  a 
contemporary  echoing  of  this  sentiment  when  she  said,  "Our  tourism  product  is  our 
environment.  We  therefore  destroy  our  environment  at  our  economic  peril"  (Holder 
1988). 

Research  for  this  doctoral  dissertation  concentrates  on  the  study  of  ecotourism.  It 
provides  an  integrated  review  of  the  ecotourism  industry  as  it  is  found  in  Dominica.  This 
study  analyzes  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  links  between  ecotourism 
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and  other  sectors  of  the  local  economy.  It  also  addresses  the  role  of  ecotourism  in 
regional  development  and  conservation.  Conservationists  have  stated  "the  future  of  the 
earth's  biological  diversity  is  inextricably  linked  to  improving  the  quality  and  security  of 
life  of  rural  populations  so  they  are  not  forced  to  deplete  their  resources  to  survive" 
(Stone  1991).  Therefore,  biological  diversity  of  natural  resources  can  be  preserved  only 
if  populations  who  are  dependent  on  these  resources  for  their  livelihood  are  offered 
viable  alternatives  to  use  the  resources  in  sustainable  ways  (Boo  1990).  Efforts  are 
increasingly  focused  on  creative  natural  resource  management  plans  that  promote  the 
economic  viability  of  the  resource  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  ecological  and 
social  integrity  of  the  systems,  including  their  culture  and  way  of  living.  Examples  of 
these  efforts  are  seen  in  the  search  for  alternative  land-use  systems  in  the  Brazilian  and 
Peruvian  Amazon  rainforest,  through  the  development  of  agroforestry  systems,  and  the 
promotion  of  rubber  tapping  and  Brazilnut  collecting  (Smith  1995,  Anderson  1990,  Uhl 
et  al.  1990). 

Roughly  70%  of  Dominica's  population  is  estimated  to  live  in  rural  communities 
(Inter- American  Institute  for  Cooperation  on  Agriculture  [IICA]  1997).  Can  the 
development  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  benefit  the  people  most  in  need  of  economic  and 
social  opportunities,  these  rural  poor  and  those  who  are  being  affected  by  the  decline  in 
the  banana  export  industry?  And,  in  turn,  can  this  economic  benefit  create  a  stimulus  for 
the  protection  of  the  natural  environment  of  Dominica?  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
wholehearted  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  any  type  of  development  must  be 
tempered  with  research  and  planning. 


The  following  chapter  will  deal  with  the  development  of  tourism  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  specifically  on  the  island  of  Dominica.  Features  that  make  Dominica  an 
ecotourism  destination  and  why  it  calls  itself  "the  Nature  Isle  of  the  Caribbean"  are 
explored.  Furthermore,  information  is  provided  towards  an  understanding  of  why 
ecotourism  is  being  considered  as  an  alternative  and  complementary  strategy  for 
economic  development  and  nature  preservation  on  Dominica. 


CHAPTER  2 

TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  AND  DOMINICA  AS  A 
SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 

Growth  and  Effects  of  International  Tourism  in  the  Caribbean 

Few  places  in  the  world  are  untouched  by  tourism.  By  the  end  of  the  twentieth 

century,  tourism  achieved  the  status  of  being  the  world's  largest  industry,  accounting  for 

more  than  U.S.  $4.6  trillion  of  worid  output  (1 1.5%  of  worid  GNP),  and  employing  one 

in  every  fifteen  workers  in  the  world;  an  equivalent  of  12.5%  of  the  world's  employment 

(Silva  2000,  CTO  1999).  By  2010,  the  Worid  Tourism  Organization  (WTO)  expects  that 

the  number  of  international  arrivals,  now  at  half  a  billion,  will  double  to  close  to  one 

billion  and  reach  1.56  billion  by  2020  (WTO  2001,  Silva  2000). 

Between  1990  and  2000  international  tourist  arrivals  to  the  Caribbean  increased 

from  roughly  1 1  million  to  about  18  million,  representing  an  average  growth  rate  of  5% 

yearly  (WTO  2001).  Increasing  arrivals  during  this  period  also  generated  a  rise  in 

tourism  receipts  to  the  region  from  US$8.7  billion  in  1990  to  US$17.2  billion  in  2000. 

At  the  current  rate  of  growth  the  number  of  tourists  to  the  Caribbean  will  reach  34  million 

by  2010  (Silva  2000). 

In  the  Caribbean,  tourism  became  a  centerpiece  in  development  plans  in  the 

1960s.  This  came  as  a  result  of  pessimism  for  traditional  primary  export  commodities 

such  as  sugar  and  cacao,  which  were  felt  to  be  too  unreliable  to  be  the  mainstay  of  their 

economies  (Brohman  1996),  and  the  mixed  success  of  import  substitution  programs. 

With  a  new  push  to  develop  economic  opportunities  that  focused  on  their  comparative 
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advantage,  Caribbean  islands  considered  nontraditional  agricultural  exports,  such  as  cut 
flowers  and  exotic  fruits.  In  addition,  many  islands  emphasized  strengthening  their 
tourism  sectors  focusing  on  the  characteristics  of  the  "sun,  sea,  and  sand"  (Sharkey  and 
Momsen  1995).  This  type  of  tourism  brought  masses  of  European  and  American  tourists 
to  the  Caribbean  with  the  desire  to  bronze  their  bodies  in  the  sun,  play  watersports, 
experience  the  night  life,  obtain  duty  free  shopping,  play  golf,  and  gamble  in  casinos. 
The  originating  areas  for  tourists  to  the  Caribbean  in  1992  included  the  United  States 
(52.1%),  Europe  (16.9%),  and  Canada  (6.5%).  Intra-regional  tourists  represented  roughly 
8.8%  and  the  remaining  15.7%  came  from  Central  and  South  America  (OAS  1994). 
Specifically  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  in  1997  roughly  95%  of  arrivals  came  from  the  US 
(69%),  Canada  (8%)  or  Europe  (18%).  In  Barbados,  for  the  same  year,  86%  of  the 
tourists  came  from  the  US,  Canada,  and  Europe  (Gilmore  2000). 

The  development  of  a  mass  tourism  industry  in  the  Caribbean  has  provided  many 
islands  with  rapid  economic  growth.  According  to  Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  (1997), 
tourism  growth  has  surpassed  growth  in  other  industries  on  most  Caribbean  islands, 
becoming  the  main  source  of  hard  currency  earnings,  and  accounting  for  50  to  70  %  of 
the  area's  foreign  exchange  earnings.  In  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  for  example,  a  quarter  of 
the  labor  force  is  now  employed  in  tourism  (Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  1997).  International 
tourist  arrivals  to  the  Caribbean  are  projected  to  grow  5%  annually  between  the  years 
2000  and  2005  (CHL  1999). 

Tourism's  economic  impact  on  the  Caribbean,  and  specifically  in  Dominica,  can 
be  seen  as  far  back  as  the  1800s.  A  19*  century  traveler's  account  states  that  the  tourists 
in  Dominica  "came  back  (to  the  boat)  loaded  with  useless  curiosities,  on  which  they  have 
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squandered  a  month's  wages,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  natives,  to  whom  their  visit  has 
been  a  gold  mine"  (De  Forest  Day  1899).  Many  of  the  original  economic  arguments  used 
to  support  mass  tourism  are  based  on  the  multiplier  effect.  The  theory  suggests  that  the 
impact  of  the  tourist  dollar  will  ripple  through  the  local  economy  through  transactions 
from  laborers  to  local  markets,  thus  benefiting  the  whole  community  (McLaren  1998). 
On  the  contrary,  mass  tourism  is  now  largely  perceived  as  detrimental  to  the  economies, 
cultures,  and  environments  of  host  countries  (Wheeller  1992).  In  reality,  leakages  or 
losses  of  tourist  expenditure  are  experienced  in  traditional  tourism  as  a  result  of 
internationally  or  locally  owned  hotels  that  purchase  food,  drinks  and  other  products  from 
outside  the  host  country  primarily  to  supply  foreign  tourists  (McLaren  1998;  Pattullo 
1996;  Grell  1994). 

Locals  do  not  have  the  capital  to  invest  in  large-scale  accommodation  projects,  so 
on  most  Caribbean  islands  and  developing  countries  foreign  investment  dominates  the 
tourism  industry.  For  instance,  over  half  the  hotels  in  both  Barbados  and  Jamaica  are  in 
foreign  hands  (Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  1997),  and  in  Antigua  35  out  of  the  37  major 
hotels  are  foreign-owned  (Pattullo  1996).  In  the  case  of  foreign  ownership,  there  is  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  expatriation  of  profits  to  North  America  and  European 
countries.  Leakage  can  be  as  high  as  70%  in  some  small  developing  countries  (Milne 
1990),  and  Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  (1997)  have  noted  that  up  to  70  %  of  all  tourist 
expenditure  in  the  Caribbean  leaves  the  islands  and  ends  up  in  the  hotel  owners'  foreign 
bank  accounts. 

International  tour  companies  promote  further  loss  of  tourism  revenue  in  the 
Caribbean  through  the  increased  promotion  of  organized  mass  tourism  package  tours. 
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These  packaged  tours  tend  to  sell  tourists  all-inclusive  vacations  at  large  resorts  that 
include  not  only  their  rooms  and  all  meals,  but  also  drinks,  entertainment,  a  wide  range  of 
recreational  activities,  transport  to  and  from  the  airport,  and  service  charges  (Gilmore 
2000).  As  a  result  they  tend  to  exclude  the  visitor  from  leaving  the  hotel  and  buying  local 
products  or  interacting  with  the  local  population.  Furthermore,  conventional  tourism  is 
seasonal,  with  winter  months  being  the  peak  period  for  increased  arrivals,  resulting  in 
what  has  become  known  as  a  "deluge-drought"  cycle  where  tourism  facilities  are 
overutilized  in  the  winter  and  underutilized  in  the  summer  (Weaver  1991). 

Despite  some  economic  benefits,  tourism  development  in  the  Caribbean  and 
throughout  the  developing  world  is  now  viewed  by  many  with  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  as  it  becomes  increasingly  connected  with  undesirable  social  and  environmental 
impacts  (Gilmore  2000,  Weaver  1998,  Pattullo  1996,  Croall  1995).  The  issues  that  have 
caused  most  concern  regarding  international  mass  tourism  include  "foreign  domination 
and  dependency,  socioeconomic  and  spatial  polarization,  environmental  destruction, 
cultural  alienation,  and  the  loss  of  social  control  and  identity  among  host  communities" 
(Brohman  1996).  Connell  (1998)  highlights  the  example  of  St.  Martin  where  cruise  ships 
are  at  least  a  daily  event,  and  casinos  are  commonplace,  as  are  traffic  congestion  and 
environmental  degradation. 

On  the  islands,  a  spatial  effect  exists  connected  to  tourism  development, 
characterized  by  foreign,  mostly  white  controlled  pockets  of  wealth,  surrounded  by  the 
general  poverty  of  much  of  the  local  people.  In  Jamaica  90%  of  the  hotel  rooms  are 
found  in  only  four  locations  along  the  North  Coast  (Blommestein  1995).  Pockets  of 
wealth  attract  locals  in  search  of  employment  and  a  perceived  chance  at  a  better  life. 
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Local  island  people  aspire  to  the  affluent  lifestyles  and  tastes  that  they  see  portrayed  by 
tourists  coming  to  their  island.  Harrigan  (1972),  and  Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  (1997) 
documented  this  "demonstration  effect." 

The  flow  of  workers  to  the  tourist  sector  has  been  shown  to  take  away  from  the 
availability  of  labor  for  agriculture.  In  the  case  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  tourism  drew 
workers  away  from  agriculture  to  construct  airports  and  hotels,  but  when  the  building 
boom  ended,  few  jobs  were  available.  As  a  result,  imports,  inflation,  prostitution,  and 
crime  rates  are  attributed  to  tourism  in  Seychelles  (Gayle  and  Goodrich  1993,  De  Kadt 
1976).  DecUning  farming  output  means  a  weakening  of  a  country's  ability  to  produce 
food  necessary  to  feed  its  population  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  dependency  on 
foreign  imports.  The  flight  of  St.  Lucian  agricultural  workers  to  jobs  in  tourism  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  food  imports  and  a  strain  on  the  balance  of  payments  (Lea  1988). 
Furthermore,  Caribbean  countries  are  not  able  to  produce  the  products  needed  to  support 
the  lifestyles  expected  by  many  tourists,  so  these  products  must  be  imported  (Gomes 
1993).  Foreign  imports  require  foreign  exchange.  Tourism  is  considered  a  way  of 
obtaining  that  foreign  exchange.  However,  as  shown,  it  brings  a  higher  demand  for 
foreign  products. 

Tourism  employment  in  Caribbean  islands  and  other  parts  of  the  developing 
world  have  been  criticized  as  being  low-paying,  and  servile  in  nature  (Cukier  1998). 
Often  higher  ranking  positions,  such  as  general  manager,  accountant  and  executive  chef, 
are  filled  by  white  expatriates  (non-nationals)  from  Europe  or  North  America,  leaving 
less  desirable,  lower  remunerated,  often  seasonal  or  part-time  jobs  as  busboys,  security 
officers,  and  maids  for  the  locals  (Lea  1988).  Pattullo  (1996)  gives  the  example  of  St. 
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Lucia  where  there  is  an  estimated  90/10  spHt  between  expatriates  and  locals  in  senior 
positions.  Another  report  showed  that  in  the  Cayman  Islands  the  proportion  of 
expatriates  in  senior  positions  was  as  high  as  65%  (Lea  1988). 

Tourism  has  increasingly  been  linked  to  environmental  destruction.  Overuse  and 
poor  environmental  practices  within  the  tourism  industry,  such  as  dumping  waste,  non- 
treatment  of  sewage,  uncontrolled  coastal  development,  and  deforestation  for 
construction,  have  been  blamed  for  the  pollution,  and  in  some  cases  destruction,  of  the 
Sea,  some  beaches,  coral  reefs,  forests,  and  other  natural  systems  (Pattullo  1996).  Archer 
(1998)  states  that  the  tourism  industry  in  Barbados  bears  some  responsibility  over 
pollution  cause  by  the  release  of  effluent  from  a  marina  and  two  of  the  island's  largest 
hotels  in  the  south.  The  destruction  of  at  least  80%  of  the  coral  reefs  off  the  west  coast  of 
Barbados  has  been  closely  linked  to  the  proximity  of  condos  and  resort  hotels  along  the 
main  coastal  road  (Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  1997).  Beach  depletion  along  the  west  coast 
has  been  added  through  the  removal  of  coral  structures,  that  would  naturally  function  as 
breakwaters,  by  souvenir  hunters  (Archer  1998). 

The  dumping  of  cruise  ship  waste  products  has  been  a  critical  problem  in 
Caribbean  waters.  An  estimated  two  kilograms  of  waste  is  generated  per  person  per  day 
on  cruises  (Pattullo  1996).  Despite  the  signing  of  the  Marpol  Convention,  an 
international  treaty  to  prohibit  the  dumping  of  food  waste  and  sewage  in  coastal  waters, 
some  cruiseship  lines  going  to  Caribbean  destinations  have  been  fined  for  such  activities. 
In  the  Cayman  Islands  anchors  have  destroyed  300  acres  of  coral  reefs  (Pattullo  1996). 
In  Tobago,  tourists  wearing  plastic  sandals  damaged  coral  on  the  popular  and  beautiful 
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Buccoo  Reef  (Buccoo  Reef  Trust  2002).  For  the  sake  of  maximizing  the  tourism  dollar, 
environmental  considerations  are  often  disregarded. 

Mass  tourism  is  widely  considered  culpable  for  the  environmental  destruction  of 
several  pristine  or  endangered  habitats  and  the  species  that  inhabit  them,  as  well  as  the 
imposition  of  foreign  values  at  the  price  of  the  decimation  of  local  cultures  (Honey  1999, 
Brohman  1996,  Pattullo  1996,  Weaver  1991,  Mathieson  and  Wall  1982).  In  response  to 
the  leakage  of  capital  and  the  environmental  and  cultural  damage,  the  prevailing  thought 
of  the  media,  governments,  and  tourism  practitioners  has  shifted  to  changing  the  demand 
into  a  "more  caring,  aware  form  of  tourism"  (Wheeller  1992).  Between  the  late  1970s 
and  mid-1980s  a  new  awareness  of  an  old  activity,  visiting  nature  sites,  became  a  popular 
way  of  partaking  in  environmentally  and  socially  responsible  travel  (Honey  1999). 

While  the  field  of  ecotourism  only  took  shape  in  the  late  1970s  and  mid  1980s 

(Boo  1990),  travelers  to  the  Caribbean  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  noticing  the 

natural  advantages  of  these  islands,  and  coming  to  the  region  in  search  of  this  natural 

world  long  before  the  Ecotourism  concept  was  coined.  When  Christopher  Columbus,  in 

his  search  for  a  route  to  the  spice  lands  of  east  Asia,  arrived  'accidentally'  in  the  West 

Indies  in  1492,  he  immediately  appreciated  the  natural  settings  of  these  foreign  lands. 

Columbus  wrote  the  following  about  the  Crooked  Islands  in  the  Bahamas: 

Here  and  in  all  the  island  everything  is  green  and  the  vegetation  is  like 
April  in  Andalusia.  And  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  such  that  it  would  seem 
that  a  man  would  never  wish  to  leave  here.  And  the  flocks  of  parrots  that 
darken  the  sun,  and  birds  of  so  many  kinds  so  different  from  our  own  that 
it  is  a  marvel!  (as  in  Pattullo  1996,  p.  104)' 


'  Direct  source  is  unavailable  to  the  author  of  this  dissertation. 
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Accounts  of  early  British  and  American  travelers  to  the  Caribbean  highlight  the 
physical  and  social  landscapes  of  many  of  the  Caribbean  islands  (Bates  1885,  Hawkes 
1864,  Atwood  1793).  Numerous  books  about  the  West  Indies  came  from  statistical 
works,  the  adventures  of  naval  officers  or  the  official  business  records  of  plantations  kept 
by  bookkeepers  (Elwes  1866).  Additionally,  several  accounts  of  the  West  Indies  came 
from  passengers  on  ships  voyaging  to  the  islands  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Many  were 
taking  up  positions  on  the  islands  in  the  British  Royal  Service,  for  instance  as  Protector  of 
Immigrants  in  Trinidad,  others  were  coming  to  the  Caribbean  as  doctors  or  priests,  and 
some  were  vacationing  (Hastings  Jay  1900,  Trollope  1867,  Hawkes  1864).  Pattullo 
(1996)  notes  that  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  wealthy  of  America  and 
Europe  who  had  time  and  money  to  travel,  and  often  did  so  at  the  recommendation  of 
doctors  who  felt  that  the  invigorating  climate  of  the  Caribbean  would  be  beneficial. 
Regardless  of  the  initial  purpose  of  their  journey,  their  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauty 
and  wonders  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  is  well  documented  in  travel  logs  and  journals. 
These  visitors  traveled  the  various  islands,  "basking  in  the  warm  tropical  sun,  while  the 
trade  wind  softly  fanned  our  brows"  (De  Forest  Day  1899). 

Traveler's  descriptions  of  the  Caribbean  islands  painted  pictures  of  lush,  desirable 
landscapes  and  breathtaking  vistas  (Lynch  1856).  Again  and  again,  Dominica  was  hailed 
by  these  writers  as  outstandingly  beautiful,  and  as  having  a  landscape  worthy  of  note. 
One  might  think  that  Birge  (1900),  a  Caribbean  traveler  who  wrote  to  relax  from  the 
worry  and  care  of  an  active  professional  life,  was  being  a  little  excessive  when  he 
referred  to  Dominica  as,  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world."  However,  this 
sentiment  is  echoed  in  the  writings  of  many  other  travelers  to  the  Caribbean.  Hawkes,  a 
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doctor  visiting  the  West  Indies,  writes  of  the  precious  cargo  on  his  ship  the  Medina,  "a 
large  assortment  of  EngHsh  and  French  jewellery  and  buUion"  and  gives  a  stirring 
description  of  Dominica  as  "a  beauteous  gem  of  creation"  that  excited  the  other 
passengers  on  board  (Hawkes  1864). 

Trollope,  a  British  traveler  on  an  unnamed  ship  coming  to  the  Caribbean  to 
conduct,  "affairs  of  the  state,"  described  Dominica  as  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
these  islands  and  expressed  the  desire  'to  be  off  and  rambling  among  those  green 
mountains      (Trollope  1867).  An  American  traveler,  De  Forest  Day  (1899),  echoed 
Trollope' s  sentiments  about  Dominica  when  she  noted  that  all  the  elements  of  beauty 
which  make  the  other  islands  such  a  feast  to  the  eyes  could  be  found  a  hundredfold  in 
Dominica. 

Visitor's  travel  logs  recounted  natural  beauties  in  the  Caribbean  such  as  "the 
wonderful  sulphur  springs  [of  Nevis]. . .  .  delicious  and  most  excellent  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases,"  the  pitch  lake  [of  Trinidad],  the  Fresh  Water  Lake 
and  Boiling  Lake  of  Dominica  (De  Forest  Day  1899),  natural  landscapes  including 
volcanoes  and  hot  springs  in  St  Lucia  and  Nevis  and  numerous  parks  and  botanical 
gardens  which  held  the  flora  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  (Paton  1887),  as  well  as 
forests  in  Dominica  "the  like  of  which  we  poor  commonplace  mortals  had  never  before 
dreamed"  (De  Forest  Day  1899).  These  views  promoted  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
sightseers  that  they  "were  determined  to  leave  no  natural  curiosity  in  any  of  the  Caribbees 
unvisited  providing  time  served  to  reach  them"  (Paton  1887). 
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Imagining  Dominica:  The  Impact  of  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Legacy  on  Tourism 

Development 

Geographical  Background 

Dominica  is  an  English-speaking  island  in  the  Windward  Islands  group  of 
the  Eastern  Caribbean.  But  there  is  one  Spanish  sentence  that  every 
Dominican  knows,  and  that  is  Mai  encaminado  a  Santo  Domingo:  Missent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  appears  stamped  in  purple  ink  across  many 
of  the  letters  we  receive  from  abroad.  (Honychurch  1991,  p.  5) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Dominica  is  often  mistaken  for  its  northerly  Spanish- 
speaking  neighbor,  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  which  its  mail  is  commonly  and 
erroneously  sent.  Dominica  (pronounced  Dom-ee-nee-ca)  is  a  former  British  colony  in 
the  eastern  Caribbean  lying  almost  thirty  miles  equidistant  from  the  French  Oversees 
Departments  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  (Baker  1994).  The  island  is  located  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Windward  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (Figure  2-1).  It  is  29  miles  (47 
km)  from  north  to  south,  16  miles  (26  km)  wide,  and  covers  290  sq  miles  (752  sq  km), 
making  it  the  largest  of  the  Windward  Islands  (Philpott  1995).  The  picturesque  town  of 
Roseau  in  the  southwest  is  the  capital  and  main  port  (Figure  2-2). 

The  island  of  Dominica,  formed  volcanically,  is  relatively  new.  Active  volcanic 
features  are  evident,  such  as  the  bubbling  waters  of  Champagne  Beach,  the  hot  springs  of 
Soufriere,  numerous  black  sand  beaches,  and  the  world's  second  largest  boiling  fumarole 
called  the  Boiling  Lake  in  the  Valley  of  Desolation  (Figures  2-3  and  2-4).  Volcanic  in 
nature,  the  steep  mountains  of  Dominica  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  are  covered  with  dense 
tropical  forests.  In  his  travels  to  the  Caribbean  in  1900  Hastings  expressed  his  view  that 
the  mountains  of  Dominica  rose  so  abruptly  from  the  sea  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
imagine  that  there  could  be  any  human  habitation  on  the  island  (Hastings  1900). 
Dominica  is  in  the  path  of  the  moisture-laden  northeast  trade  winds,  resulting  in  250 
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Figure  2-1.  Map  of  Dominica  in  the  Windward  Islands,  Eastern  Caribbean 


Figure  2-2.  Map  of  Dominica 
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Figure  2-3.  Steep  coastlines  and  volcanic  black  sand  beaches  in  Dominica  preclude  the 
island  from  being  a  typical  conventional  "sun,  sea,  and  sand"  mass  tourism 
location.  Castle  Bruce  Beach  on  the  North  east  coast.  July  1998. 


Figure  2-4.  A  trip  to  the  Boiling  Lake,  the  world's  second  largest  boiling  fumarole,  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  ecotourism  activities  to  be  done  on  Dominica. 
Boiling  Lake  in  the  Valley  of  Desolation.  July  2002. 


inches  of  rainfall  annually  on  its  western  slopes,  over  400  inches  of  rainfall  in  the 


interior.  The  eastern  leeward  side  of  the  island,  in  the  rain  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
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receives  a  minimum  of  70  inches  annually.  The  Dominican  landscape  is  replete  with 
waterfalls  and  rivers.  Though  Dominica's  tourism  promotion,  "365  rivers  -  one  for  every 
day  of  the  year"  has  come  to  be  considered  a  truism,  more  accurately,  there  are  roughly 
30  large  rivers  and  numerous  smaller  river  tributaries  and  rivulets  on  the  island 
(Honychurch  1991). 

Dominica  experiences  two  seasons,  a  wet  period  between  June  and  October,  and  a 
dry  period  between  February  and  May.  Temperatures  range  from  85°F  in  the 
northern  winter  months  and  90°F  in  the  summer.  The  island  lies  on  the  hurricane  path 
that  affects  this  region  most  between  September  and  November.  While  Dominica  has 
fortunately  not  experienced  many  hurricanes,  some  of  the  ones  that  have  landed  on  the 
island  have  caused  extensive  damage.  This  includes  Hurricane  David  in  1979,  Hurricane 
Hugo  in  1989,  and  Hurricanes  Luis  and  Marilyn  in  1995.  Hurricanes  Luis  and  Marilyn 
caused  $66  million  in  damage  to  infrastructure  and  agriculture  (Gayle  1997). 

With  its  steep  mountains  and  volcanic  black  sands,  Dominica  does  not  fit  the 
typical,  "sun,  sea,  and  (white)  sand"  Caribbean  destination.  Dominica's  physical 
characteristics  have,  in  the  past,  been  considered  major  deterrents  to  any  sort  of 
traditional  tourism  development  on  the  island.  Limited  level  land  has  made  the 
construction  of  a  major  international  airport  prohibitively  expensive.  The  runway  length 
at  Melville  Hall  Airport,  1585  meters,  and  Canefield  Airport  in  the  south,  792  meters, 
allow  only  small  aircraft  to  land  (Wilkinson  1993).  Travel  to  Dominica  requires  a  stop 
off  and  changing  of  planes  in  another  major  destination,  such  as  Puerto  Rico  or  Jamaica, 
before  arriving  on  the  island.  Furthermore,  the  predominant  image  of  white  sand  beach 
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holidays  developing  on  other  Caribbean  islands  seemed  to  put  Dominica  out  on  the 

fringes  of  any  tourism  development. 

Historical  Legacv:  Colonization  and  Creolization 

Little  knowledge  and  few  artifacts  exist  of  the  Ciboney,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Dominica  and  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean.  More  information  and  remains  exist  of  the 
Arawaks  and  Caribs,  two  major  groups  that  took  the  same  route  as  the  Ciboney  from 
South  America  up  the  Caribbean  chain  to  settle  the  islands.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Arawaks  migrated  north  to  the  Caribbean  island  chain  about  5,000  years  ago,  while  the 
Caribs  followed  the  same  route  around  AD  1000,  ousting  the  more  peaceful  Arawaks 
(Philpott  1995).  Both  of  these  Amerindian  groups  had  livelihoods  based  on  hunting, 
gathering,  fishing,  and  some  agriculture.  The  Arawaks  were  known  for  their  artistry  and 
craftsmanship,  while  Caribs  were  considered  craftspeople,  skilled  canoe  builders,  and 
excellent  seafarers. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  his  party  were  the  first  known  Europeans  to  see  the 
island  now  known  as  Dominica.  This  occurred  on  a  Sunday  in  November  of  1493,  hence 
the  island  was  called  Dominica  in  honor  of  the  Lord's  day  (Honychurch  1991).  The 
Carib  and  Arawak  Indians  of  the  Caribbean  felt  the  impact  of  European  contact  earlier 
than  indigenous  people  on  the  mainland;  slavery,  warfare,  and  disease  greatly  reduced 
their  numbers,  and  the  acculturation  of  those  who  survived  began  sooner.  Dominica, 
with  its  inaccessible  coast  and  mountainous  terrain,  became  a  safe  haven  and  strategic 
base  for  Carib  warriors'  raids  against  Europeans,  and  by  the  1700s,  the  Caribs  on 
Dominica  were  the  only  remaining  indigenous  group  living  in  the  Caribbean  (Lafleur  et 
al.  1993).  Today,  the  remaining  community  of  2,700  Caribs  live  on  a  1,500  hectare 
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mountainside  reserve  -  popularly  called  the  "Carib  Territory"  -  on  the  northeastern  part 
of  Dominica,  the  title  to  which  they  received  in  1978  (Slinger  2000). 

The  ownership  of  Dominica  changed  many  times  between  the  French  and  the 
British.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  both  of  these  European  powers 
agreed  that  Dominica  would  be  a  neutral  territory  left  to  the  Caribs.  Eventually,  the 
island  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Although  the  French 
regained  Dominica  for  another  period  of  five  years  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence  from  1778  to  1783,  it  was  returned  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(Honychurch  1991).  Despite  all  further  attempts  by  the  French,  the  British  swiftly  and 
thoroughly  colonized  the  island.  Dominica  remained  a  British  colony  until  1967,  when  it 
gained  independence  and  became  formally  known  as,  "The  Commonwealth  of 
Dominica." 

As  a  legacy  of  its  colonial  history,  a  mixture  of  British  and  French  influences 
dominate  the  Dominican  economic  and  social  landscape.  A  single  product  economy, 
presently  based  on  bananas,  is  part  of  this  legacy.  Other  characteristics  include  a  British- 
style  government  and  schooling  system,  and  French  family  and  place  names.  While 
English  is  the  main  language,  a  local  French-based  patois  ("Kweyol")  is  widely  spoken. 
Europeans  brought  slavery  to  the  Caribbean,  and  today  the  majority  of  the  Dominican 
population  of  71,000  has  African  roots.  The  combination  of  the  European  and  African 
influences  has  produced  a  strong  Creole  culture  in  Dominica,  as  it  has  throughout  the 
English-speaking  Caribbean.  The  Carib  people  make  up  only  5%  of  the  Dominican 
population.  However,  they  remain  an  important  cultural  element  on  the  island,  especially 
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in  the  form  of  handicrafts  and  also  through  mixing  with  the  Creole  population,  creating 
distinctive  offspring  with  high  cheekbones  and  'slanted'  eyes. 
History  of  Tourism  Development  in  Dominica 

Attempting  to  describe  Dominica's  general  appearance  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  Christopher  Columbus  showed  the  Monarchs  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  (Birge 
1900).  This  story,  and  the  fact  that  the  indigenous  people  residing  on  the  island  at  the 
time  of  Columbus's  arrival  named  the  land  'Wai'tukubuli'  meaning  "tall  is  her  body," 
(Honychurch  1991)  indicates  Dominica's  rugged  nature.  It  is  this  characteristic  that 
partially  explains  why  Dominica  did  not  push  toward  tourism  development  until  the 
1970s,  and  not  actively  pursue  it  until  the  1980s.  It  was  only  at  this  time,  due  to 
declining  markets  for  bananas,  that  it  began  promoting  itself  as  "the  Nature  Isle  of  the 
Caribbean"  (Esprit  1994).  Agriculture,  with  bananas  as  the  principal  crop,  is  still  the 
economic  mainstay  of  Dominica  (Bonnerjea  and  Weir  1996).  In  1997,  almost  5,000 
farmers  were  active  growing  bananas,  accounting  for  about  60%  of  the  agricultural  work 
force  (nCA  1997).  Banana  production  employs  overall,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  one- 
third  of  the  work  force,  and  banana  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  account  for 
approximately  half  of  trade  earnings.  Bananas  have  been  so  important  to  the  Dominican 
economy  in  the  past  that  they  were  nicknamed  'green  gold'  (Latin  American  Bureau 
1987). 

By  the  1990s,  bananas  represented  60-70%  of  Dominica's  agricultural  exports 
(Wiley  1999).  However,  this  sector  is  highly  vulnerable  to  weather  conditions,  world 
market  prices,  and  terms  of  trade  agreements.  Export  earnings  from  bananas  dropped  by 
31.7%  from  US$12  million  in  2000  to  US$8.2  million  in  2001,  reflecting  a  34%  fall  in 
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Figure  2-5.  Dominica's  Banana  Exports  1993-2001:  Value  (US$M)  and  Size  (000s 
Tons).  Sources:  Sandiford  2000  and  Richards  2002 


Figure  2-6.  Ecotourism  in  Dominica  promises  to  provide  locals  with  employment  and 
financial  opportunities  in  the  face  of  a  declining  banana  industry.  Banana 
farmers  packing  then-  bananas  for  sale,  SaUbia,  northeast  Dominica.  July 
1998. 
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banana  export  production  from  28.8  thousand  tons  in  2000  to  19  tiiousand  tons  in  2001 
(Richards  2002).  Figure  2-5  shows  the  decline  in  banana  exports  from  Dominica  during 
the  1990s.  Additionally,  the  number  of  active  growers  in  Dominica  declined  to  2,924  in 
1998  from  roughly  5,000  in  1997  (Sandiford  2000).  The  weak  performance  in 
agriculture  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  active  growers  was  directly  linked  to  the 
downturn  in  the  banana  industry  following  the  U.S.-led  challenge  at  the  WTO  of  the 
preferential  agreements  between  the  EU  and  African,  Caribbean  and  Pacific  (ACP) 
banana  producers  (Caribbean  Update  1999).  Now,  in  view  of  the  EU's  (European  Union) 
announced  phase-out  of  preferred  access  of  bananas  to  its  market  by  January  2006, 
agricultural  and  economic  diversification  is  a  priority  (Figure  2-6).  Dominica  has  made 
some  progress  toward  this  with  the  export  of  small  quantities  of  citrus  fruit,  vegetables, 
plantains,  dasheen,  tannias,  exotic  fruits  such  as  mangoes,  guavas,  and  papayas,  and  the 
introduction  of  aloe  vera,  cut  flowers,  and  patchouli  for  the  distillation  of  essential  oils 
(CSO  1998). 

Another  area  of  diversification  for  Dominica  has  been  ecotourism.  Norton  (1999) 
expresses  a  commonly  felt  sentiment  when  he  says  that  Dominica  is,  "the  only  island 
Columbus-  if  he  were  to  return-would  recognize  as  close  to  what  he  first  saw".  The 
mountainous  terrain  and  rocky  shores  of  Dominica,  which  served  as  a  safe  haven  and 
strategic  base  for  the  Indigenous  Carib  Indian  warriors'  raids  against  Europeans,  have 
also  served  as  a  deterrent  for  the  development  of  mass  tourism  (Slinger  2000). 
Mountains,  lack  of  white  sand  beaches  and  an  international  airport,  and  its  vulnerability 
to  hurricanes  have  severely  limited  the  development  of  Dominica  as  a  site  for  traditional 
three  "S"  mass  tourism.  Instead,  the  Dominican  government  has  focused  on  its  varied 
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tropical  vegetation,  scenic  beauty,  and  unique  cultural  groups  to  foster  the  image  of 
Dominica  as  an  ecotourism  destination  (Esprit  1994). '  The  island's  high,  rugged 
mountains,  rainforest,  freshwater  lakes,  hot  springs,  waterfalls,  Carib  Indian  people,  and 
diving  spots  make  it  an  attractive  destination  for  ecotourists.  Previously  considered  to  be 
a  major  hindrance  to  national  development,  Dominica's  natural  environment  is  now 
perceived  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  assets  (CHL  1999,  DHTA  1999,  Hart  1998, 
ACA  1997,  Esprit  1994)j 

Also  important  to  the  history  of  tourism  development  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Dominica  people  toward  ecotourism  and  their  environment.  An  example  in  the  past 
shows  that  when  it  comes  to  protecting  their  environment,  many  concerned  Dominicans 
have  fought  to  put  an  end  to  potentially  destructive  activities.  In  1996,  an  Australian 
mining  company.  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  (BHP),  sought  for  a  three-year  permit  to 
explore  for  copper  in  a  72  square  kilometer  area  of  protected  rain  forest  in  Dominica  (one 
third  of  the  island's  protected  rain  forests).  The  Australian  company  had  a  history  of 
getting  favorable  legislation  passed  in  countries  where  it  wanted  to  operate.  The  area  of 
exploration  was  protected  under  the  Dominican  Constitution  until  a  new  Mines  and 
Minerals  Act  was  rushed  through  Parliament  in  early  1996  without  public  discussion 
(Interpress  Service  1996).  Local  groups  in  Dominica,  as  well  as  international 
conservation  groups,  such  as  Project  Underground  in  California  and  the  Australian 
Conservation  Foundation  in  Melbourne,  were  outraged  at  the  possibility  of  the  Australian 
mining  company  gaining  permission,  especially  considering  its  history  of  environmental 
damage  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  Atherton  Martin,  former  president  of  the  DCA  stated 
that: 
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This  mine  is  the  biggest  threat  to  Dominica  since  Columbus. 
Environmental  disasters  of  the  scale  in  Papua  New  Guinea  or  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  liter  cyanide  spill  at  the  Omai  gold  mine  in  Guyana  would 
wipe  out  Dominica.  (Interpress  Service  1996) 

Critics  of  BHP's  project  were  concerned  over  the  negative  impact  that  mining 
would  have  on  nature-based  tourism  as  a  growing  industry.  Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that 
mining  would  be  replacing  agriculture  and  tourism,  mostly  locally  owned  industries,  with 
a  single  foreign-owned  extractive  industry  that  would  dominate  land  use.  Another 
concern  stemmed  from  the  location  of  BHP's  potential  concessions  upstream  from  the 
Carib  Territory. 

An  appeal  was  made  directly  to  BHP's  shareholders.  Eventually  BHP  was  denied 
the  concession  to  mine  in  Dominica.  In  1998,  Atherton  Martin,  then  President  of  the 
Dominica  Conservation  Association  and  ardent  conservationist,  was  awarded  the 
Goldman  Environmental  Prize  for  island  nations  worldwide  for  his  role  in  spear  heading 
the  fight  against  the  Australian  mining  company  (Fieldnotes  from  Dominica  November 
1999).  This  issue  was  key  in  raising  public  awareness  about  the  importance  of 
maintaining  Dominica's  environment  for  the  development  of  other  more  sustainable 
industries. 

Eco-assets:  Dominica's  Potential  as  an  Ecotourism  Destination 

Dominica  is  the  most  ruggedly  beautiful  and  luxuriant  island  in  the  entire 
Caribbean.  (Gelhom  1955,  p.  283) 

Gellhom's  statement  explains  why  the  people  of  Dominica  feel  that  the 

foundation  for  their  tourism  lies  in  the  island's  natural  and  cultural  heritage  (Figure  2-7). 

Considered  one  of  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  Caribbean  islands,  Dominica  boasts 

some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  and  one  of  the  last  remaining 
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evergreen  oceanic  rainforests  in  the  world.  Dominica's  marine  environment  is  also  a 
great  ecotourism  asset  as  its  coastline  and  waters  attract  snorkelers  and  divers.  Dominica 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  diving  destinations  in  the  world  by  divers  and  dive  magazines 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  as  a  whale  watching  destination  (DHTA 
1997).  Due  to  the  unique  conditions,  calm  sea  and  deep  coastal  waters,  Dominica  has  a 
great  whale-watching  environment.  Several  species  of  whales,  including  the  humpback 
{Megaptera  novaengliae),  the  sie  (Balaenoptera  borealis),  the  sperm  {Physeter  catodon), 
pygmy  sperm  {Kogia  breviceps),  the  orca  {Orcinus  orca),  the  false  killer  {Pseudorca 
crassidens),  the  pygmy  killer  {Feresa  attenuata),  the  pilot,  and  other  marine  animals, 
such  as  the  Bottlenose  Dolphin  (Turiops  trunatus)  can  be  seen  off  the  Dominican  coast 
(Dominica  National  Development  Corporation,  Division  of  Tourism,  date  unknown.  In 
Discover  Dominica:  The  Nature  Island  of  the  Caribbean.  Warren  Associates  Publishing, 
St.  George's,  Grenada). 

On  shore,  the  island  has  numerous  natural  resources  that  are  sought  after  by 
ecotourists,  including  waterfalls,  rainforest  reserves,  sulphur  springs,  and  rivers.  The 
combination  of  the  island's  steep  landscape  and  a  good  supply  of  water  naturally  leads  to 
the  creation  of  waterfalls.  Several  stunning  waterfalls  can  be  found  in  Dominica, 
including  Emerald  Pool,  Middleham  Falls,  and  Trafalgar  Falls  (Evans  and  Williams 
1997).  The  seemingly  endless  supply  of  rainwater  also  feeds  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers  on  the  island,  some  of  which  are  navigable  and  full  of  interesting  biophysical 
features.  The  best  example  of  this  can  be  found  on  the  Indian  River,  where  boat  trips 
take  tourists  through  winding,  mangrove-  fringed  waters  (Figure  2-8).  The  volcanic 
nature  of  Dominica  lends  itself  to  the  development  of  many  natural  features  of  interest  to 
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Figure  2-7.  Ecotourism  features  on  Dominica 
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Figure  2-8  The  mangrove- fringed  waters  of  the  Indian  River  are  one  of  many  ecotourism 
sites  on  Dominica.  July  2002. 

tourists  (Hart  1998,  Evans  et  al  1997b).  Some  of  the  more  significant  tourism  sites  are 

sulphur  springs  in  three  locations  on  the  island  and  the  Boiling  Lake  in  the  Valley  of 

Desolation.  While  no  one  can  survive  a  swim  in  the  Boiling  Lake,  a  dip  in  the  warm 

sulphur  springs  is  considered  healthy  and  is  very  popular  for  both  locals  and  tourists 

(Figure  2-9).  Dominica  contains  some  of  the  last  remaining  oceanic  island  rainforests  in 

the  world.  Roughly  60%  of  the  island  is  covered  by  what  is  considered  the  finest  forest 

in  the  Caribbean,  the  vegetation  includes  swamp-plains,  secondary  forests,  montane 

woodlands,  and  rainforests  (Gallet  1997).  Parks  have  been  created  to  protect  these 

forests,  including  the  Northern  Forest  Reserve  and  the  Mome  Trois  Pitons  National  Park 

which  covers  an  area  of  6892  hectares  (Gallet  1997).  These  national  treasures  have 

hiking  trails  and  mountainous  peaks.  Other  biological  assets  identified  as  tourist 

attractions  are  thousands  of  species  of  flowering  plants,  over  5,000  species  of  vascular 
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Figure  2-9.  Ecotourists  enjoy  the  popular  ecotourism  activity  of  bathing  in  a  sulphur 
spring.  Valley  of  Desolation.  August  1999. 

plants,  and  a  large  bird  population,  including  some  birds  endemic  to  Dominica  like  the 

Sisserou  and  Jaco  parrots  (Honychurch  1991).  The  Cabrits  National  Park  is  both  the  site 

of  an  historical  fort  and  a  natural  reserve,  including  a  swamp  and  marine  area. 

Dominica's  cultural  heritage  is  also  unique  and  of  great  interest.  It  is  the  only 

island  with  a  significant  remaining  population  of  Carib  Indians  (Slinger  2000,  Lafleur  et 

al  1993).  The  Carib  territory,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island,  is  home  to  the 

descendants  of  the  island's  original  inhabitants  (Joseph  1997).  This  site  and  its  Carib 

population  are  considered  to  be  unique  cultural  features  on  Dominica  that  will  draw 

tourists  interested  in  learning  about  and  visiting  indigenous  peoples  (DHTA  1999,  Esprit 

1994).  The  Carib  crafts,  such  as  mini  wooden  canoes  and  reed  baskets,  are  popular 

tourist  souvenirs  (Honychurch  1988).  Another  cultural  event  that  draws  tourists  is  the 

World  Creole  Music  Festival  in  October.  The  island  hosts  the  annual  three-day  musical 

event  that  attracts  star  singers  and  musicians  from  throughout  the  French-speaking 

Caribbean,  the  United  States,  Africa,  and  Europe  (DHTA  1 997).  Emerging  out  of  the 
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mixture  of  European,  African  and  Carib  cultures  found  in  Dominica  is  some  very 
distinctive  Creole  flavored  songs,  music,  dances,  and  dress,  all  of  which  are  exhibited 
during  this  time. 

Overall  Picture  of  Tourism  in  Dominica 

As  previously  mentioned,  international  tourist  arrivals  to  the  Caribbean  are 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  roughly  5%  per  year  (WTO  2001).  While  Dominica's  share  of  the 
Caribbean  tourism  market  is  small  (less  than  1%  in  1999),  tourist  arrivals  to  the  Island 
have  grown  rapidly  (WTO  2001).  The  latest  figures  from  the  WTO  and  CTO  show  that 
the  total  number  of  tourist  arrivals  has  increased  nearly  ten-fold  since  1985,  from 
approximately  28,055  to  275,509  in  1999  (WTO  2001).  Stayover  tourism  to  Dominica 
has  increased  gradually  from  1980  (Figure  2-10).  Between  1986  and  1999  international 
stayover  visitor  arrivals  to  Dominica  increased  from  24,432  to  73,506,  representing  an 
average  growth  rate  of  about  14.3%  yearly.  On  the  other  hand,  cruiseship  tourism  grew 
rapidly  from  6,777  (13.1%  of  total  tourism)  in  1990  to  65,000  in  1991  and  then  increased 
through  the  1990s  to  202,003  in  1999  (73.3%  of  overall  tourist  numbers).  The  dramatic 
increase  in  cruiseship  passengers  to  the  island  was  promoted  by  the  building  of  a  long, 
deep-water  berth  in  Roseau  in  June  1995,  and  a  specialist  cruiseship  port  in  Cabrits 
National  Park  near  Portsmouth  in  1991  (Figure  2-10). 

Stayover  tourists  to  Dominica  also  tend  to  be  from  diverse  locations  (Figure  2- 
1 1).  In  1997,  stayovers  came  from  the  French  West  Indies  (27.6%),  other  Caribbean 
countries  (27.2%),  and  Europe  (18.7%).  Only  22%  of  all  stayover  tourists  came  from  the 
United  States  in  that  year.  In  terms  of  stayover  arrivals,  visitors  from  metropolitan 
countries,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  market  in  conventional  mass  tourism,  made  up 
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Figure  2-10.  Stayover  and  cruiseship  visitor  arrivals  to  Dominica  1980  to  1999  (CCA 
1991;  CHL  1999;  CSO  1997;  CTO  1998). 

less  than  half  (41.6%)  of  tourist  arrivals  from  1990  -  1997.  During  this  same  period, 

arrivals  from  Caribbean  destinations  accounted  for  64.3%  of  tourists,  including  31.7% 

from  the  French  West  Indian  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  (CSO  1997).  The 

high  proportion  of  French  West  Indian  tourists  is  due  to  their  "proximity,  relative 

affluence  and  linguistic  affinity  with  Dominica"  (Dixey  1996). 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  intraregional  tourists  in  the  Caribbean  tend  to  spend  less 

money  overall  than  visitors  from  metropolitan  countries.  However,  a  CTO  (1993)  visitor 

survey  in  Dominica  showed  that  while  visitors  from  France  had  the  highest  average  for 

total  expenditure  per  day  (US$1 13.94),  visitors  from  the  non-French  speaking  Caribbean 

on  average  were  the  second  highest  spenders  (US$97.16),  spending  more  that  the  North 

Americans  (US$84.98)  and  non-French  Europeans  (US$76.46).  This  is  particularly 
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Figure  2-11.  Stayover  arrivals  to  Dominica  by  country  of  residence  1986  -  1997  (CSO 
1997). 

significant  in  Dominica  where  the  second  largest  market  share  of  visitors  come  from  the 
non-French  speaking  Caribbean. 

A  1993  Caribbean  Tourism  Organization  survey  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
tourists  coming  to  Dominica  do  so  to  enjoy  its  natural  beauty  and  tranquility  (CTO  1993). 
This  was  evident  by  the  importance  that  the  respondents  attached  to  sightseeing,  peace 
and  quiet,  and  the  interest  shown  in  natural  history,  including  the  Carib  Territory. 

A  1995/96  survey  of  stayover  tourists  carried  out  by  a  consultant  for  the 
Dominican  government  showed  that  abnost  nmety-three  percent  of  visitors  had  already 
visited  a  nature  site  (Westbrook  et  al.  1997a).  Another  3.5%  of  respondents  were 
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planning  to  make  a  visit.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  those  stay  over  visitors  surveyed  had 

already  eaten  at  a  local  restaurant.  From  1980  to  1993  data  on  estimated  visitor 

expenditures  in  Dominica  (at  current  prices)  show  an  increase  from  US$2.1  million  to 

US$33.2  million  (Bellot  1996).  For  1994  stayover  visitor  expenditures  (at  an  average  of 

US$808/passenger)  are  estimated  at  a  total  of  US$39  million.  In  this  year  approximately 

91.3%  of  all  tourist  expenditures  came  from  stayover  visitors  (Bellot  1996). 

A  stayover  visitor  survey  carried  out  in  1995/1996  (Westbrook  et  al.  1997a),  found 
'  .    ■■  ■ 

that  expenditures  per  person  were  highest  for  visitors  coming  to  Dominica  primarily  for 

an  interest  in  nature,  with  an  average  of  US$883.50  when  compared  to  an  average  of 

US$576.90  for  those  on  a  general  vacation.  While  research  in  the  Caribbean  has  shown 

that  only  between  30  and  42  cents  of  every  tourist  dollar  spent  was  retained  in  the 

conventional  tourism  sector  in  1982  (Grell  1994,  Milne  1990),  it  is  expected  that  with 

ecotourism  the  local  value-added  would  be  considerably  greater  (Grell  1994).  Another 

factor  adding  to  the  potential  increased  local  value  of  Dominica  tourism  is  the  fact  that 

pre-paid  packages  are  seldom  used  by  visitors  coming  to  Dominica.  Four  out  of  five 

visitors  make  their  own  travel  arrangements  (CTO  1993). 

Dominican  tourism  cannot  be  studied  without  discussing  its  cruiseship  tourism. 

The  majority  of  tourists  to  the  island  arrive  on  a  cruiseship.  Cruiseship  tourism  grew 

rapidly  from  1990  to  1999.  However,  cruiseship  tourism  tends  to  be  seasonal,  and  in 

many  ways  less  beneficial  than  stayover  tourism  (Figure  2-12  and  2-13).  In  1997,  almost 

one  quarter  (24%)  of  the  passengers  arrived  in  November  and  December  (CSO  1997). 

The  bulk  of  cruiseship  passenger  activity  occurs  during  the  winter  months  and  reduces  to 

a  'mere  trickle'  during  the  summer  (CTO  1993).  A  high  proportion  of  cruise  visitors  to 
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Figure  2-12.  Cruiseship  passenger  arrivals  to  Dominica  by  month  1991-1997  (CCA 
1991;  CHL  1999;  CSO  1997;  CTO  1998). 


Figure  2-13.  Cruiseship  tourists  disembarking  at  the  Roseau  Port,  September  1999. 

Cruiseship  passengers  have  a  much  lower  average  daily  expenditure  than 
stayover  tourists. 
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Dominica  are  from  the  United  States.  In  1993,  over  80%  of  the  cruise  visitors  were  from 
the  United  States  with  the  remainder  from  Europe  (CTO  1993). 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  nature  site  visitation  of  cruise  passengers  with 
stayover  visitors  from  the  1995/1996  survey  because  the  cruise  passengers  surveyed 
included  only  those  going  on  nature  tours.  However,  only  3.6%  of  those  cruiseship 
passengers  surveyed  had  tasted  local  cuisine  in  a  local  restaurant.  The  all-inclusive 
nature  of  cruiseships  tends  to  dissuade  cruise  passengers  from  buying  food  and  drinks  off 
of  the  ship  and  from  partaking  in  the  local  life  of  the  island  that  they  are  visiting. 
Certainly,  cruiseship  tourists  do  not  contribute  to  the  economy  of  local  hotels. 
With  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  US$30  per  passenger  in  Dominica,  total  tourist 
expenditure  from  cruiseship  passengers  in  1994  is  estimated  at  roughly  US$3.7  million, 
an  estimated  8.7%  of  all  tourist  expenditures  for  that  year.  Mean  expenditures  of 
cruiseship  passengers  in  a  1995/96  cruiseship  passenger  survey  was  $US  39.52 
(Westbrook  et  al.  1997b).  This  amount  included  tours  purchased  on  the  boat,  of  which 
only  56%  of  the  cost  was  passed  over  to  the  Dominican  cruise  agent. 

Although  Dominica  receives  only  a  small  proportion  of  tourist  arrivals  to  the 
Caribbean,  the  tourist  industry  does  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  country's 
national  economy.  Employment  in  the  tourism  industry  has  risen  from  200  employees  in 
1974  (Wilkinson  1993)  to  an  estimated  1,000  in  1999  (500  in  accommodation,  150  in 
tour  operation/car  rental  companies,  another  150  in  restaurants  and  the  balance  in  other 
tourism  facilities/services)  (CHL  1999).  Estimates  for  tourism's  contribution  to 
Dominica's  gross  domestic  product  range  from  10%  (CHL  1999)  to  25%  (Wilkinson 
1993).  Higher  estimates  tend  to  take  into  account  a  multiplier  effect  that  attempts  to 


factor  in  indirect  employment  generated  in  industries  like  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Employment  in  tourism,  especially  tourism  geared  toward  nature,  has  provided  a 
diversity  of  job  types  for  Dominicans. 

Tourism  in  Dominica  plays  an  important  role  as  a  generator  of  foreign  exchange 
and  a  contributor  to  the  balance  of  payments  stabilization.  Receipts  from  international 
tourism  in  1996  represented  roughly  40%  of  total  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  the 
export  of  goods  and  services  (CHL  1999).  In  1997,  twenty  percent  of  total  government 
tax  revenues  came  from  money  obtained  from  tourism  through  various  taxes  (e.g. 
departure  tax,  room  tax,  income  tax,  and  sales  tax)  (CHL  1999).  Foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  tourism  have  become  increasingly  important,  as  the  level  of  uncertainty  in 
the  banana  industry  has  escalated. 

Government  planning  and  policy  making  for  tourism  has  increased  in  correlation 
to  the  growing  focus  on  tourism  as  an  engine  for  economic  and  social  development  in 
Dominica.  The  following  chapter  will  follow  the  process  of  tourism  policy  and  planning 
in  Dominica  from  the  1970s  to  the  present. 


CHAPTER  3 

GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  AND  POLICffiS  FOR  ECOTOURISM  IN  DOMINICA 

Introduction 

Many  Caribbean  countries  are  now  jumping  on  the  ecotourism  bandwagon 
(Pattullo  1996).  This  is  a  result  of  the  concern  over  environmental  damage  caused  by 
forms  of  mass  tourism  in  the  region,  and  also  due  to  the  desire  to  capitalize  on  the  shift  in 
North  America  and  Europe  towards  'green'  holidays  and  away  from  sun  tanning  and 
duty-free  shopping  (Honey  1999,  Pattullo  1996).  As  a  Caribbean  tour  operator  said  to 
me,  "the  word  ecotourism  can  be  heard  echoing  down  the  street  [in  Caribbean  countries]" 
(Delauney,  S.,  tour  guide  operator  ,  personal  interview,  July  1998  in  the  H.V.  Whitchurch 
offices,  Roseau).  The  term  ecotourism  is  used  by  many  Caribbean  countries  to  reflect 
any  part  of  their  tourism  product  that  is  based  on  natural  attractions.  In  most  cases,  the 
ecotourism  product  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  larger  tourism  package  that  focuses  on 
standard  beachside  holidays  (Pattullo  1996). 

For  most  Caribbean  islands,  efforts  to  stimulate  ecotourism  are  restricted  to 

embellishing  the  visitor's  trip  with  some  nature  activities,  and  supporting  conservation 

through  paries  and  protected  areas  (CANARI  1994).  CANARI  (Caribbean  Natural 

Resource  Institute)  also  recognizes  that, 

Ecotourism  projects  (in  these  cases)  are  generally  externally  planned  and 
managed,  and  the  infrastructure  is  often  foreign-owned.  There  has  been  httle 
effort  -  either  by  national  governments  which  promulgates  ecotourism  policies,  or 
by  conservationists  who  promote  ecotourism  approaches  -  to  support  forms  of 
ecotourism  that  are  locally  initiated  and  managed  and  that  support  community 
development  objectives.  (CANARI  1994,  p.  1) 
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It  is  assumed  in  the  above  scenario  that  there  will  be  local  economic  benefits 
provided  through  new  employment  opportunities  -  often  in  externally  owned  and 
operated  businesses.  There  is  a  fine  line  between  ecotourism  and  traditional  tourism  with 
a  hint  of  nature.  This  has  led  to  some  Caribbean  researchers  to  make  a  distinction 
between  islands  such  as  Grenada  and  Jamaica,  who  primarily  pursue  traditional  tourism 
and  add  in  elements  of  ecotourism,  and  Dominica,  whose  government  claims  to  have  a 
deliberate  policy  of  ecotourism  development  (Pattullo  1996,  Weaver  1991). 

Dominica's  Official  Tourism  Policy 

Due  to  its  potential  for  economic  development  in  Dominica,  tourism  has  received 
considerable  attention  from  past  governments,  and  even  more  so  from  the  current 
government.  A  discussion  of  the  history  of  tourism  policy  and  planning  in  Dominica  is 
important  as  the  country  moves  toward  its  goal  of  increasing  reliance  on  this  industry. 
For  ecotourism,  environmental  policy  and  planning  also  becomes  crucial  because  the 
quality  of  the  landscape  is  the  resource  that  attracts  tourists.  Deterioration  in  the 
environment  could  have  the  result  of  diminishing  tourist  demand. 
Shankland  Cox  Tourism  Report 

The  Shankland  Cox  (1971)  Report,  written  by  town  planners  and  architects, 
commissioned  by  the  British  ODA  (Office  of  Development  Assistance),  anticipated  a 
growing  share  (from  2%  to  as  high  as  5%)  of  potential  tourist  arrivals  to  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  to  be  destined  for  Dominica.  With  an  anticipated  10%  increase  in  growth  of 
tourists  to  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  the  expected  increase  of  tourists  to  Dominica  was  to  be 
substantial  -  from  8246  stay  over  tourists  in  1969  to  310,300  in  1990  (for  a  5%  share). 
This  report  called  for  a  growth  in  tourism  related  infrastructure  and  accommodations  such 
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as  hotels,  water  and  sewage  schemes,  hotel  schools,  roadways,  and  airport  capacity  to 
facilitate  this  increase  in  tourism.  The  accommodation  target  for  1990  was  5,200  beds, 
far  from  the  actual  total  number  of  669  in  2000. 

Other  than  employment  creation  projections,  the  Shankland  Cox  Report  largely 
failed  to  consider  environmental,  social,  or  economic  impacts  of  the  proposed  level  of 
development.  The  expansion  of  Melville  Hall  Airport  called  for  in  the  report  was 
unrealistic  considering  the  location  of  the  runway  between  the  ocean  and  a  mountain 
ridge.  Presently,  the  airport  cannot  accommodate  nocturnal  landings  due  to  the  danger  of 
landing  in  poor  lighting  so  close  to  the  mountains.  While  the  road  network  has  improved 
somewhat,  it  has  never  reached  the  requirements  of  the  Shankland  Cox  Report.  The 
increase  in  tourist  numbers  anticipated  in  the  Shankland  Cox  Report  never  materialized. 
Furthermore,  social  unrest  in  the  1970s  set  Dominica  back  in  terms  of  tourist  arrivals.  In 
1991  Dominica  had  only  0.4%  of  total  Caribbean  tourism  (CTO  1992). 

Several  concerns  were  raised  over  this  report.  The  report  failed  to  provide 
specific  policies  for  addressing  the  impact  of  the  proposed  massive  incursion  of  tourists 
on  the  unspoiled  environment  of  Dominica.  The  cost  of  the  projected  development,  the 
lack  of  aid  funding,  and  the  energy  crises  of  1973,  all  contributed  to  the  ultimate  rejection 
of  most  of  the  structural  proposals  in  the  Shankland  Cox  Report. 
The  1975  National  Parks  and  Protected  Areas  Act 

In  the  early  1970s,  with  interest  already  growing  locally  and  internationally  in  the 
safety  of  the  Dominican  environment,  the  Canadian  Nature  Foundation,  and  Parks 
Canada,  along  with  funding  from  CEDA  (Canadian  International  Development  Agency), 
provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Dominica  in  the  establishment  of  the 
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Mome  Trois  Pitons  National  Park.  The  park  covers  sixty-five  square  kilometers  of  some 
of  the  last  undisturbed  tracts  of  rainforest  in  the  Caribbean,  and  includes  rainforest  and 
montane  forest.  Other  natural  features  located  in  the  park  include  the  Boiling  Lake,  two 
freshwater  lakes,  as  well  as  several  fumaroles  and  hot  springs.  Mome  Trois  Pitons 
National  Park  was  not  created  with  tourism  primarily  in  mind,  however  facilities  have 
subsequently  been  developed  in  the  park  to  receive  visitors  (Wilkinson  1993). 

The  1975  National  Park  and  Protected  Areas  Act,  under  which  Mome  Trois 
Pitons  Park  is  formally  protected,  allowed  for  some  zoning  of  areas  for  special  use, 
intensive  use,  environmental  study,  research,  and  wildlife  management  zones  (Scheele 
1989).  Similar  to  other  protected  park  areas  around  the  worid,  competing  demands  for 
use  of  the  Mom  Trois  Pitons  Park's  resources  have  intensified  over  time.  Some  of  the 
Park's  use  activities  include  hydroelectric  power  generation,  geothermal  power 
generation,  power  transmission,  roads,  and  agriculture.  These  activities  are  sometimes 
done  to  the  detriment  of  wildlife  conservation  and  biodiversity  enhancement  (CCA 
1991).  This  issue  has  clear  relevance  to  Dominica's  nature-oriented  tourism  policy. 
The  1975  Kastariak  Report 

The  1975  Kastariak  Report,  based  on  a  consultant's  study  and  sponsored  by  the 
UNDP  (United  Nations  Development  Program),  recognized  the  limitations  of  Dominica 
as  a  site  for  traditional  mass  beach  tourism  and  recommended  small  scale  tourism 
developments  with  an  environmental  focus  (Kastariak  1975).  As  several  researchers 
have  noted,  this  was  the  point  at  which  Dominica's  physical  environment,  which  had 
formally  been  considered  an  impediment  to  tourism,  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  tourism 
asset  (Boo  1990,  Pattullo  1996,  Weaver  1991). 
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The  1976  National  Structure  Plan 

The  National  Structure  Plan  of  1976,  issued  and  prepared  by  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Dominica,  emphasized  agriculture  and  industries  using  minerals 
and  forest  resources  (GOCD  1976)  and  de-emphasized  tourism  as  playing  "a  modest  role 
in  keeping  in  view  the  realities  of  the  regional  market  and  available  resources"  (GOCD 
1976).  The  physical  make-up  of  Dominica  was  clearly  viewed  as  a  major  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  tourism  industry,  especially  one  that  offered  a  conventional 
tourism  product.  Similar  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Kastarlak  Report,  the  National 
Structure  Plan  tied  any  reconmiended  tourism  closely  to  the  natural  and  cultural 
environment.  The  Plan  proposed  a  number  of  dispersed  development  options  including: 

•  Beach-oriented  hotels:  north  of  Roseau,  Cabrits,  Woodford  Hill,  Castle  Bruce 

•  Locally  owned  cluster  hotels  with  facilities  and  residential  tourism  areas 

•  If  demand  increased,  resort  sub-divisions  of  modest  scale  to  be  integrated  with  the 
cluster  hotels:  Crompton  Point,  Woodford  Hill,  Anse  du  Me,  Castle  Bruce 

•  Development  of  historic  areas  in  Roseau  and  in  the  Cabrits  area 

•  Development  of  scenic  areas,  hot  springs,  and  clear  water  lakes  in  the  National  Park 
Area  and  Forest  Reserve  Area  (with  proposed  conservation  areas  covering  30%  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  island) 

•  A  Carib  Center  in  the  Territory  to  include  a  restaurant  for  tourists  run  by  the  Caribs,  a 
handicraft  workshop,  and  a  shopping  area  accommodating  a  few  entrepreneurs 
(GOCD  1976). 

The  1976  National  Structure  Plan  also  identified  a  number  of  problem  areas  and 
limitations  that  needed  to  be  considered  for  the  expansion  of  the  tourism  industry, 
including  poor  roads  and  an  airport  with  limited  capability  and  poorly  located  in  relation 
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to  the  capital  and  other  tourism  sites.  An  economic  feasibility  study  was  planned  for  an 
airport  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

The  1976  Plan  proposed  a  detailed  environmental  protection  strategy  that,  while 
not  solely  tied  to  tourism,  included  protection  and  conservation  measures  related  to  beach 
pollution,  forest  conservation  and  utilization,  national  parks,  development  of  scenic  and 
recreational  resources,  protection  of  environmentally  sensitive  areas  and  historical 
structures,  protection  of  water  catchments,  and  fisheries  and  wildlife  protection  (GOCD 
1976). 

It  is  later  recognized  in  the  1985  National  Structure  Plan  (GOCD  1985)  that  none 
of  the  tourist  development  plans  proposed  in  the  1976  National  Structure  Plan  were  put 
into  effect  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  finances  and  lack  of  tourist  demand.  Nonetheless, 
the  1976  Plan  did  cement  the  direction  of  tourism  in  Dominica  and  define  it  as  a  nature- 
oriented  tourism  destination  (Wilkinson  1993). 
The  1982  Recommendations  for  Tourism  Policies 

In  1982,  the  Dominica  Tourism  Board  (1982)  gave  a  number  of  tourism  policy 
recommendations  that  further  emphasized  Dominica  as  a  nature-oriented  destination. 
These  policy  recommendations  focused  on  developing  tourism  in  harmony  with  natural 
attractions,  beauty  spots  and  historical  sites.  It  was  felt  that  these  resources  should  be 
upgraded,  provided  with  basic  facilities  (e.g.  rest  rooms),  and  maintained. 
Recommendations  were  also  made  as  to  the  marketing  of  Dominica's  tourism  product. 
The  appropriate  audience  for  this  product  was  recommended  to  be  bird-watchers,  natural 
history  societies,  hiking  clubs,  and  scuba  divers. 
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The  1982  recommendations  saw  the  prospective  clientele  being  a  mix  of  stay-over 
visitors  and  cruise  ship  passengers.  Hotels  were  suggested  to  be  small  to  medium  in  size, 
built  with  local  materials,  and  under  Dominican  or  joint  ownership.  The  1982  Tourism 
Plan  also  noted  the  need  for  linkages  between  tourism  and  agriculture  (to  increase  the 
demand  for  local  produce),  between  tourism  and  education  (to  increase  public  and  tourist 
knowledge  and  awareness,  and  to  train  local  tourism  industry  personnel),  between 
tourism  and  the  local  arts  and  crafts  industry,  and  between  tourism  and  cultural 
organizations.  Most  of  the  policies  of  the  1982  tourism  plan  have  come  to  fruition  and 
while  some  are  still  outstanding,  they  continue  to  be  included  in  the  plans  for  the  future 
of  Dominican  tourism. 
The  1985  National  Structure  Plan 

The  1976  National  Structure  Plan  was  intended  to  be  in  effect  until  1990. 
However,  due  to  the  availability  of  "improved  socio-economic  data  from  the  1981 
census"  (Wilkinson  1993)  a  revised  plan  was  created  in  1985.  The  1985  Plan  -  like  the 
one  of  1976  -  was  not  officially  approved.  Also  like  the  1976  Plan,  the  1985  National 
Structure  Plan,  produced  by  the  Dominican  Government,  put  an  emphasis  on  agriculture 
and  manufacturing,  discussing  tourism  as  a  minor  industry.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth 
in  tourism  is  noted  and  policy  recommendations  are  towards  encouraging  and 
maintaining  tourism  that  is  nature  based  and  linked  to  other  sectors  of  the  Dominican 
economy,  such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  transportation,  and  crafts  (GOCD  1985). 
The  1985  National  Structure  Plan  recognized  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  tourism 
development  programs  of  the  1976  Plan,  and  the  concentration  of  tourist  facilities  on  the 
west  coast,  despite  the  widespread  locations  of  tourism  attractions.  In  reaction  to  this,  the 
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1985  Plan  (GOCD  1985)  called  for  a  policy  of  dispersal  of  tourist  facilities  and  tourist 
attractions.  In  order  to  aid  this  diverse  development,  the  Plan  recommended  a  program  of 
road  and  track  construction  and  a  program  of  facility  up  grading  for  beaches.  The  private 
sector  was  encouraged  to  join  the  proposed  tourism  development.  Recommended  short- 
term  and  long-term  developments  included: 

•  The  restoration  of  Fort  Shirley 

•  Feasibility  studies  for  a  cluster  of  50  room  hotels  in  the  Cabrits  area 

•  The  development  of  a  Carib  Center 

•  The  development  of  health  spas  at  the  sulphur  springs 

•  Marketing  Dominica  to  a  Caribbean  audience 

•  Personnel  training  for  tourism  facilities 

•  Improving  ease  of  getting  to  and  accessibility  of  Dominica  for  international  tourists 
through  reducing  or  avoiding  over-night  stay-overs  at  regional  hubs  (e.g.  Antigua) 
and  improving  the  handling  of  trans-shipped  luggage 

The  1985  Plan  presented  again  the  policies  of  the  1976  Plan  for  environmental 
conservation  and  protection  (GOCD  1985).  Recommendations  were  aimed  at  the 
national  park,  watershed,  and  forestry  planning,  as  well  as  the  need  for  an  EIA 
(Environmental  Impact  Assessment)  for  all  development  proposals,  and  the  development 
of  an  Environmental  Protection  Unit. 

The  recommendations  from  the  1985  Plan  have  yet  to  be  implemented. 
Environmental  impact  legislation  is  still  lacking,  as  is  an  Environmental  Protection  Unit 
(CCA  1991).  A  shortage  in  funding  and  trained  staff  for  enforcement  of  regulations  are 
some  of  the  problems. 


The  1987  Tourism  Policy  Report 

The  1987  Tourism  Policy  report,  put  out  by  the  government  (GOCD  1987), 
clearly  states  its  goal  of  increasing  tourism  growth  so  that  this  sector  can  contribute  to  the 
national  economy.  The  following  are  seen  as  the  benefits  to  the  Dominican  people  of 
such  developments:  an  improved  quaHty  of  life,  increased  employment,  increased  foreign 
exchange,  improved  balance  of  payments,  enhanced  cultural  heritage,  resource 
conservation  and  environmental  protection,  regional  distribution  of  benefits  and  revival 
of  national  arts  and  crafts. 

Beyond  the  goals  of  increasing  tourist  numbers  and  tourist  expenditures  in 
Dominica  the  1987  Tourism  Policy  had  these  objectives: 

•  To  move  towards  year-round  tourism 

•  To  develop  special  programs  for  ethnic  tourism 

•  To  devise  integrated  programs  with  agriculture  and  related  sectors 

•  To  provide  legal  basis  to  protect  natural  resources  through  appropriate  and  adequate 
licensing,  planning,  permission,  etc. 

•  To  use  all  appropriate  means  to  make  known  the  archaeological,  artistic,  folklore,  and 
natural  attractions  of  Dominica  (GOCD  1987) 

The  1987  Tourism  Policy  report  also  notes  the  constraints  to  achieving  several  of 
their  intended  objectives  (lack  of  financial  and  human  resources,  poor  current  marketing, 
among  others)  and  proposed  a  five-year  plan  stating  specific  actions  to  combat  those 
weaknesses.  With  this  policy  as  a  guide,  the  Tourism  Board  of  Dominica  (1987)  met  and 
exceeded  specific  objectives  in  terms  of  tourist  arrivals,  and  the  development  of  a  cruise 
and  commercial  ship  berth  on  landfill  on  the  central  waterfront  of  Roseau. 
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The  1987  Giersch  Report 

The  Giersch  Report  (1987),  done  by  marketing  consultants  commissioned  by  the 
Dominican  government,  is  significant  because  it  recognizes  the  potential  of  Dominica  as 
a  nature-based  destination  and  notes  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  tourism  purposes: 

•  Strengths:  existing  air  connections,  unspoiled  environment,  uniqueness  of  product, 
natural  and  scenic  attractions,  adventure-type  holidays,  sufficient  accommodation 
capacity,  good  road  network 

•  Weaknesses:  insufficient  feeder  air  services,  no  night  landing  facilities,  high  air  fares, 
inadequate  cruise  ship  and  yacht  facihties,  poor  access  to  tourists  attractions, 
undeveloped  cultural  and  historic  attractions,  quality  of  certain  accommodation 
facilities  not  up  to  international  standards,  lack  of  skilled  personnel  in  the  hotel  and 
tourism  industry,  value  for  money  not  always  given,  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  absence  of  effective  marketing 

National  Development  Corporation  Act  of  1988 

The  National  Development  Corporation  Act  of  1988  brought  into  creation  the 

National  Development  Corporation  (NDC)  comprising  of  two  divisions,  one  for  industry 

and  one  for  tourism.  The  NDC  was  given  development  planning  responsibilities,  as  well 

as  the  following  functions:  market  promotion,  supervision  of  operational  standards, 

liaison  with  airlines  and  shipping,  training,  hotel  classification,  and  improvement,  and 

collection  of  tourism  statistics.  An  important  role  played  by  the  NDC  is  project 

evaluation  for  approval  in  the  granting  of  fiscal  incentives  under  the  Hotel  Aids 

Ordinance.  The  Ordinance  allows  hotel  projects  of  ten  or  more  rooms  to  benefit  from  a 

ten-year  exemption  on  materials  and  equipment  given  to  all  hotel  projects.  Customs 

exemptions  on  scuba  and  snorkeling  equipment  and  on  powerboats  are  also  granted  to 

encourage  under-water  sports  (World  Bank  1990). 
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Ecotourism  in  the  1990s 
The  increasing  concern  about  Dominica's  environment  has  been  paralleled  with 
the  move  to  make  the  official  tourism  marketing  policy  a  policy  that  focused  on  nature 
tourism.  Local  initiatives  at  this  time  indicating  this  environmental  interest  were  the 
institution  of  the  second  national  park,  the  re -establishment  of  the  Dominican 
Conservation  Association  (DCA)  in  1990,  and  the  designation  of  the  years  1989-1990  as 
the  "Years  of  the  Environmental  Shelter  (YES)"  by  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Honorable 
Mary  Eugenia  Charles  (CCA  1991).  In  1991  the  CCA  (1991)  affirmed  that  nature-based 
tourism  is  the  only  viable  route  for  tourism  development  in  Dominica,  at  the  same  time 
stressing  the  need  to  develop  a  tourism  product  differentiated  to  other  OECS 
(Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean  States)  countries  such  as  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines.  The  CCA  also  cautioned  against  the  development  of  other  activities 
that  compete  with  "its  attempts  to  expand  nature  tourism  and  will  not  degrade  or  diminish 
the  value  of  the  very  amenities  and  natural  areas  which  it  is  promoting  in  its  ecotourism 
thrust"  (CCA  1991). 

The  EEC  funded  1991-1994  "Dominica  Tourism  Sector  Plan"  (Tourism  Planning 
and  Research  Associates  1991)  is  based  on  the  Government's  stated  tourism  policy 
towards  promoting  Dominica  as  a  nature-oriented  destination  with  small-scale 
developments,  rural  community  participation,  linkages  to  local  products,  conservation, 
and  sustainable  tourism.  Some  suggestions  of  the  1991  Tourism  Sector  Plan  are: 

•  The  creation  of  dispersed  high-quality  tourism  activities  focusing  on  small  (<50 
rooms),  low-rise  hotels  using  local  materials  and  products 

•  Targeting  a  wide  range  of  clientele,  regionally  and  internationally 

•  To  use  tourism  to  encourage  environmental  and  cultural  conservation 


•    To  develop  tourism  in  line  with  human  and  other  resources  available  to  the  service 
sector 

Among  other  initiatives  the  Plan  proposes  specific  action  programs  including  the 
identification  and  conservation  of  tourism  resources,  as  well  as  encouraging  local 
handicraft  sales  and  training  local  guides.  Another  policy  created  by  the  Dominican 
government  in  the  1990s  was  to  prohibit  fishing  for  lobster,  crayfish,  prawns,  agouti, 
manicou,  and  Mountain  Chicken  (frog)  for  a  year  in  order  to  replenish  the  numbers  of 
these  animals  (DHTA  1999).  These  are  all  animals  used  to  create  local  dishes. 
Additionally,  the  Dominica  National  Development  Corporation,  Division  of  Tourism 
book  states  that, 

"The  barking  of  trees,  taking  of  wildlife  out  of  the  forest  and  rivers,  corals 
and  other  species  out  of  the  sea  is  strictly  forbidden.  Use  garbage  disposal 
bins  -  leave  only  footprints,  take  only  pictures." 

Further  along  in  the  NDC  Division  of  Tourism  book  is  written: 

"Let  me  allay  your  fears  that  any  loss  of  beauty  to  the  marine  resources 
has  been  caused  by  the  large  numbers  who  may  have  visited  before  you. 
We  have  leading  guidelines  and  measures  which  are  aimed  at  reducing 
any  negative  impact  on  the  environment."  (NDC  Division  of  Tourism,  no 
date) 

..  '  r  <- 

Since  the  middle  1990s  the  Government  introduced  user  fees  to  some  sites  as  a 
way  to  generate  funds  to  pay  back  development  loans  and  for  management  and 
conservation.  The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Dominican  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
overseeing  of  these  protected  sites.  User  fees  are  also  viewed  as  a  way  to  control 
numbers  at  sites.  Initially  there  was  some  controversy  about  locals  paying  to  have  access 
to  their  own  national  parks.  However,  the  user  fee  system  in  place  exempts  locals  from 
paying,  while  foreign  tourists  pay  US$2.00  for  a  visit.  Slightly  more  expensive  week 
passes  can  also  be  purchased.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  trails  and  other  facilities 
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for  nature  sites  have  primarily  involved  the  National  Parks  section  of  the  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Division  of  the  Government. 

Developing  an  Ecotourism  Strategy:  Conference  on  Sustainable  Tourism  1997 
In  1997,  ACT  Consulting  Associates  (ACA)  Ltd.  prepared  a  report  based  on  the 
findings  of  The  Conference  on  Sustainable  Development,  with  the  financial  support  of 
the  European  Commission,  for  the  Government  of  Dominica.  This  report  identified  the 
key  elements  of  "Dominica's  Ecotourism  approach"  as  a  committed  Government,  clear 
policies,  conservation  of  the  environment,  development  of  sites  and  attractions, 
involvement  of  local  communities,  encouragement  of  private  sector  development,  and 
finally,  marketing,  promotion  and  positioning  (ACT  Consulting  Associates  (ACA)  Ltd. 
1997). 

The  ACT  Consulting  Associates  report  pointed  out  five  clusters  of  resources  as 
the  base  for  ecotourism  in  Dominica  and  for  each  area  gave  a  controlling  policy  objective 
to  direct  development: 

1)  The  Carib  Territory  on  the  east  coast  as  an  area  for  "heritage  exploration  and 
handicraft  sales" 

2)  The  Cabrits  National  Park  and  the  Indian  River  on  the  north-west  coast  as  an 
area  of  historical,  terrestrial  and  marine  importance  and  therefore  suitable 
"interpretive  tours  and  recreational  opportunities" 

3)  The  Northern  Forest  Reserve  and  Mome  Diablotin  National  Park  as  areas  of 
scenic  beauty  and  habitat  for  rare  parrots  and  an  area  for  "a  wild  land  preserve 
oriented  to  pedestrian  use" 

4)  The  Mome  Trois  Pitons  National  Park  in  the  south  as  an  area  of  many  natural 
geological  features  conducive  for  hiking,  camping,  and  swimming.  The 
controlling  policy  suggested  for  this  area  was  to  develop  a  "trail  network  to 
multiple  destinations" 

5)  The  Scotts  Head/Soufriere  Marine  Reserve  off  the  southwest  coast  has 
resources  for  whale  watching,  scuba  diving,  snorkeling,  reef  exploration,  and 
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other  water  sports  therefore  the  poUcy  guideHne  given  was  to  promote 
"marine  Hfe  viewing  and  underwater  explorations" 

(ACA  1997) 

According  to  the  ACA  1997  Report,  the  ecotourism  model  of  Dominica  aims  at 

improving  the  well  being  of  local  communities  through  enhancing  economic  benefits,  and 

impacting  positively  on  diverse  national  development.  Ways  to  ensure  these  economic 

goals  provided  in  the  report  were  self-financing  through  user  fees,  promotion  of  other 

productive  activities  such  as  agriculture  to  provide  economic  linkages,  and  finally, 

incorporating  environmental  management  and  health  care. 

Report  (1998)  Prepared  for  the  Ministry  of  Tourism,  Ports  and  Employment 

In  1998  Hart  (1998),  of  the  Organization  for  Community  Overseas  Development, 

prepared  a  report  for  the  Government  of  Dominica.  This  report,  entitled  "Ecotourism  in 

Dominica  Observations  and  Opportunities"  looked  at  a  selection  of  ecotourism  visitor 

sites  (twenty  four  sites)  and  assessed  these  sites  for  their  physical  and  social  carrying 

capacity.  Specific  figures  were  not  given  in  the  report,  but  Hart  made  general  statements 

as  to  the  state  of  the  site  with  present  use  and  future  concerns.  Regarding  cruise  ship 

tourism,  which  by  1998  had  become  a  major  source  of  visitors  to  Dominica,  Hart 

suggests  that  there  should  be  designated  "cruise  ship  visitor  sites"  and  that  those  sites 

should  be  developed  for  increased  visitation  ("site  hardening"  as  put  by  Hart  1998).  An 

important  recommendation  of  the  Hart  report  was  that  communities  are  involved  in 

decision  making,  planning,  and  developing  tourism  projects: 

"As  a  proponent  of  ecotourism,  Dominica  gives  priority  to  tourism  development  that 
benefits  local  people  and  communities.  In  order  to  achieve  this  communities  must  be 
given  meaningful  participation  in  all  aspects  of  development"  (Hart  1998,  p.  24) 
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In  1998,  the  Mome  Trois  Pitons  National  Park  was  recognized  by  UNESCO  as  a 
World  Heritage  site  -  the  first  named  natural  site  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  This 
designation  is  an  important  one  since  those  sites  are  sort  after  specifically  by  ecotourists 
as  desirable  and  untouched  ecotourism  spots. 

Policies  and  Programs  of  1999 

In  a  Commonwealth  of  Dominica,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Industry  &  Planning  Eco- 
tourism Development  Programme  Design  and  Costing  Study  (CHL  1999)  under  tourism 
policy  it  is  stated  that,  "The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Dominica  (GOCD)  is 
fully  committed  to  the  sustainable  development  of  tourism".  For  the  government  of 
Dominica  and  its  people,  "sustainable  development  of  tourism",  is  embodied  in  the  term 
"ecotourism"  and  the  type  of  tourism  it  represents.  Official  government  tourism  policy 
on  the  island  sees  the  following  as  development  aims:  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  its 
people;  creating  employment  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas;  conserving  the  physical 
resources  of  the  country;  enhancing  and  preserving  the  nation's  cultural  heritage;  and 
earning  the  revenues  necessary  for  conservation  and  development  of  the  country's 
resources  (CHL  1999). 

For  the  government  of  Dominica  tourism  is  a  priority  sector  because  it  has  the 
potential  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  several  areas  of  the  economy,  including: 

•  National  economic  activity  (GDP)  -  incomes  to  individuals  and  profits  to  enterprises; 

•  Foreign  exchange  earnings  -  contributing  to  balance  of  payments  stabilization; 

•  Employment  -  job  maintenance  and  creation; 

•  Government  tax  revenues  -  excise  and  custom  duties,  departure  tax,  room  tax,  sales 
tax,  cruise  ship  arrival  tax  etc;  and 

•  Community  development  -  generating  incomes  and  employment  at  the  local  level. 
(CHL  1999). 
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According  to  the  CHL  report,  the  Government  of  Dominica  places  a  high  priority 
on  the  development  of  community  tourism  and  stated  that  "community  projects"  are 
supported  through  the  Department  of  Local  Government  and  Community  Development. 
The  type  of  assistance  offered  through  the  government  for  community  tourism  has  been 
the  provision  and  transportation  of  materials  for  community  conservation  projects,  and 
skills  and  community  mobilization  training.  Further  the  Government  organized 
community  tourism  training  through  the  NDC.  Funding  from  the  British  Government 
paid  for  a  VSO  responsible  for  the  strengthening  of  community  tourism  efforts  in  the 
north  east  of  the  island. 

The  CHL  group  also  mentions  the  availability  of  SPAT  (Small  Projects 
Assistance  Team),  a  local  NGO  with  experience  in  community  mobilization,  and  the 
NDF  (National  Development  Foundation  of  Dominica)  for  basic  financial  management 
and  provision  of  grants  and  loans.  The  overall  Community  Development  Programme 
(CDP)  proposed  in  the  1999  report  was  to  benefit  participating  communities.  Within 
these  communities,  the  direct  recipients  of  increased  income  were  to  be:  tour  guides, 
handicraft  producers  and  sellers,  taxi  operators,  caterers,  accommodation  providers, 
farmers,  and  persons  employed  on  the  maintenance  of  community  ecotourism  facilities 
\  (CHL  1999).  An  indirect  benefit  would  be  extended  to  local  enterprises  serving  these 
communities  (small  shops,  restaurants,  fishermen,  construction  workers)  due  to  the 
increased  demand  for  goods  and  services  because  of  the  enhanced  spending  power  in 
local  communities. 

A  review  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  development  of  tourism  on  Dominica 
since  the  1970s  clarifies  the  fact  that  Dominican  governments  have  obviously  had  a 
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vision  for  tourism  and  have  created  tourism  policies  to  support  and  encourage  the 
development  of  nature  based  tourism  on  the  island  that  is  environmentally  beneficial  and 
widely  dispersed.  In  the  policy  and  planning  sphere  also,  the  government  has 
deliberately  fostered  a  small-scale,  locally  controlled  tourism  sector.  Certainly, 
significant  funds  have  been  spent  hiring  consultants  to  assess  the  potential  of  the  island  as 
an  ecotourism  destination  (Evans  et  al.  1997a,b  and  c;  Westbrook  et  al.  1997a  and  b;  Hart 
1998).  Chapter  4  will  present  the  data  collected  during  fieldwork  for  this  dissertation. 
Future  chapters  will  analyze  the  data  to  look  at  the  assumptions  posed  in  this  research  and 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  as  a  tool  for  economic 
development  and  nature  preservation. 


CHAPTER  4 

POLICY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ACTION:  THE  REALITY 

Introduction 

The  previous  chapter  looked  at  the  Dominican  official  policy  regarding  tourism  since 
the  i970s.  This  chapter  will  look  at  the  reality  of  tourism  on  Dominica  by  presenting  the 
data  collected  during  the  fieldwork  period  relevant  to  the  research  assumptions  posed  in 
Chapter  1.  The  two  terms  'ecotourism'  and  'nature  tourism'  are  used  both  locally  and  in 
the  above  mentioned  assessments  to  describe  the  Dominican  tourism  product. 

Stayover  Visitor  Profile  and  Experiences 
Roughly  88%  of  the  hotels  surveyed  stated  that  they  had  experienced  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  coming  to  Dominica  to  experience  nature  in  Dominica  over  the 
past  five  years.  No  one  had  experienced  a  decrease  in  nature  oriented  tourists  over  this 
period.  The  remaining  hotels  said  that  the  number  of  nature  tourists  had  stayed  the  same. 
Surveys  completed  by  stayover  tourist  showed  that  their  average  age  was  44  years  for 
men  and  38  years  for  women.  Seventy  one  percent  (71%)  of  the  respondents  had  an 
undergraduate  degree,  and  almost  one  quarter  had  postgraduate  qualification  (Table  4-1). 
Over  one-fifth  of  the  visitors  (22%)  had  a  secondary  school  degree.  Information 
collected  on  family  income  reveal  that  almost  30%  of  the  respondents  receive  an  annual 
income  of  between  US$25,001 -US$50,000  (Table  4-2). 

Stayover  tourists  were  asked  questions  concerning  their  travel  habits,  including 
the  purpose  of  their  trip,  their  activities,  and  their  attitudes  towards  their  experience  in 
Dominica.  Stayover  tourists  were  primarily  interested  in  visiting  nature  sites  (Figure  4-2 
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Figure  4-1.  Education  levels  of  stayover  visitors  to  Dominica 


Table  4-1 .  Average  income  for  stayover  visitors 


Range  of  family  income  (US$) 

Percent 

Less  than  10,000 

6 

10,001  -25,000 

15 

25,001  -  50,000 

29 

50,001  -75,000 

17 

75,001  -100,000 

14 

100,001  -200,000 

13 

More  than  200,000 

6 

Total 

100 
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Figure  4-2.  Primary  reason  for  visiting  Dominica 
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Figure  4-3.  Combined  reasons  for  visiting  Dominica 

and  Figure  4-3).  Most  stayover  tourists  surveyed  had  gone  on  or  were  planning  to  go  on 
nature  oriented  trips  to  the  ecotourism  sites  in  Dominica  (Table  4-2).  A  large  number  of 
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stayover  tourists  surveyed  reported  that  they  had  stayed  at  tourism  accommodation 
facihties  on  the  island  and  ate  Dominican  cuisine  in  local  establishments  multiple  times 
(Table  4-2).  Those  surveyed  had  a  unanimous  interest  in  local  cuisine,  independent  of 
their  country  of  origin.  The  experience  of  tourists  surveyed  who  had  tasted  local  food 
was  generally  positive  (Table  4-3).  An  overwhelming  majority  of  stayover  tourist 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would  recommend  local  food  to  another  traveler. 

Stayover  tourists  also  supported  the  local  transportation  system  substantially  by 
renting  cars  and  taking  buses  or  taxis  (Table  4-2).  Over  75%  of  stayover  tourists 
surveyed  said  that  they  had  used  local  transportation.  Another  manner  in  which  tourists 
supported  the  local  economy  is  by  hiring  tour  guides.  Most  tourists  surveyed  had  made  a 
trip,  or  multiple  trips,  with  a  local  tour  guide  (Figure  4-4). 

Furthermore,  over  50%  of  tourists  surveyed  had  already  purchased  local  souvenirs 
in  the  form  of  Carib  crafts  or  other  Dominican-made  items.  Stayover  tourists  to 
Dominica  were  generally  pleased  with  their  experiences  on  the  island  and  most  expressed 
a  willingness  to  recommend  the  country  to  a  friend  (Table  4-4). 

When  asked  to  state  the  desirability  of  proposed  accommodation  facility 
development  on  the  island  the  most  popular  type  of  accommodation  with  stayover  survey 
respondents  were  guest  houses,  followed  by  small  hotels  (Table  4-5).  In  both  cases, 
roughly  three  quarters  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  would  like  to  see  these 
accommodation  facilities  developed  on  the  island.  The  least  popular  proposed 
accommodation  development  was  five-star  hotels,  with  73%  of  the  respondents  saying 
that  they  would  not  like  to  see  them  developed  on  Dominica. 
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Figure  4-4.  Ecotourism  provides  employment  for  local  tour  guides  such  as  this  one  at  the 
Boiling  Lake  in  the  Valley  of  Desolation.  September  1999. 


Table  4-2.  Stayover  visitors'  habits  and  attitudes. 


Habits  and  attitudes 

Percentage 

Stayed  or  staying  at  a  hotel,  guesthouse,  tourism  cottage  or  apartment 

82 

Ate  a  local  restaurant 

85 

Interested  in  eating  local  cuisine 

100 

Would  recommend  local  food  to  another  traveler 

98 

Have  ah-eady  visited  a  nature  site  this  trip 

94 

Intend  to  visit  a  nature  site  in  Dominica  this  trip  if  not  gone  already 

3 

Used  local  transportation 

77 

Hired  a  local  tour  guide  for  one  or  multiple  trips 

73 

Purchased  local  souvenirs 

51 

Would  recommend  a  trip  to  Dominica  to  a  friend 

87 

Spatial  Pattern  and  Ownership  of  Tourism  Facilities 
Fieldwork  on  Dominica  identified  a  total  of  seventy-five  accommodation  facilities. 


including  eighteen  hotels,  thirty- five  guesthouses,  and  twenty-two  cottages  and 
apartments.  The  combined  total  number  of  rooms  in  all  of  these  accommodation 
facilities  was  754.  Only  one  hotel  had  more  than  fifty  rooms  while,  forty-five 
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Table  4-3.  Stayover  visitor  satisfaction  with  local  cuisine 


Criteria 

Rank  (out  of  5) 

Average  rank  of  taste  of  local  food  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

4.0 

Average  rank  of  food  in  terms  of  appearance  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

3.7 

Average  rank  of  food  in  terms  of  quality  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

4.3 

Average  rank  of  food  in  terms  of  quantity  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

4.3 

Average  rank  of  food  service  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

4.0 

Average  rank  of  availability  of  local  food  (out  of  a  total  of  5) 

4.5 

Scale:  l=poor,  2=fair,  3=average,  4=good,  5=excellent 


Table  4-4.  Desirability  of  proposed  accommodation  facility  development. 


Proposed  accommodation  facility 

Percent 

Yes 

Unsure 

No 

Total 

Guest  house 

78 

15 

7 

100 

Small  hotel 

74 

13 

13 

100 

Private  home 

54 

23 

23 

100 

Camping 

42 

23 

35 

100 

Hostel 

21 

51 

28 

100 

Five-star  hotel 

18 

9 

73 

100 

accommodation  establishments  (60%)  had  less  than  ten  rooms  (Appendix  A).  From  1992 


to  2000  the  number  of  tourism  accommodation  establishments  grew  by  56%  and  the 
number  of  rooms  by  32.6%. 

The  spatial  pattern  of  Dominican  accommodations  can  be  divided  into  5  distinct 
sectors:  (1)  Leeward  north  coast,  (2)  Leeward  south  coast,  (3)  Leeward  west  urban  and 
semi-urban,  (4)  Windward  (east),  and  (5)  Interior  (Appendix  A).  The  leeward  north  coast 
sector  of  accommodation  units  can  be  found  in  the  west  of  the  island,  including  areas  in 
Portsmouth  Bay  in  the  north,  and  Mero,  halfway  between  Portsmouth  and  Roseau  (Figure 
4-5).  This  area  accounts  for  almost  19%  of  the  total  accommodation  facilities  and  19% 
of  the  rooms.  The  leeward  north  coast  sector  number  does  not  include  one  of  the  island's 
largest  hotels  because  this  hotel  caters  to  students  at  the  Ross  offshore  American  medical 
school,  rather  than  tourists. 
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The  leeward  west  urban  and  semi-urban  sector  contains  33%  of  hotels, 
guesthouses,  apartments  and  cottages  and  49%  of  rooms.  This  area  contains  the  capital 
Roseau  and  the  adjoining  areas  of  Canefield,  Reigate  Hall  and  the  accommodation 
facilities  along  the  main  road  running  south  out  of  Roseau.  The  leeward  south  coast 
sector,  including  the  areas  of  Soufriere  and  Scotts  Head,  has  9%  of  the  total  number  of 
facilities  and  almost  5%  of  rooms  on  the  island.  With  fourteen  accommodation  facilities 
and  forty-eight  rooms,  the  Windward  or  east  sector  contains  almost  19%  of  facilities  and 
6.4%  of  rooms.  Finally,  fifteen  facilities  (20%  of  total  facilities)  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  rooms  (21%  of  total  rooms)  constitute  tourism  accommodation  in  the  interior 
sector  of  Dominica  (Table  4-5). 

With  respect  to  ownership,  Dominicans  have  complete  ownership  of  88%  of  all 
tourism  accommodation  facilities  and  87%  of  rooms  (Tables  4-6  and  4-7).  Ownership  of 
tourism  accommodation  facilities  by  foreigners  with  Dominican  citizenship  is  at  8%,  and 
there  is  one  facility  jointly  owned  by  a  Dominican  and  a  foreigner.  Accommodation 
units  wholly  owned  by  foreigners  number  only  two  (roughly  3%  of  facilities). 

Ownership  and  location  of  dive  and  craft  shops  is  another  area  of  Dominica's 
tourism  product  that  was  examined  (Figure  4-3).  Similar  to  the  spatial  pattern  of 
accommodation  on  Dominica,  craft  shops  can  be  found  dispersed  on  the  island  with  four 
major  areas  corresponding  to  the  leeward  north  sector,  the  leeward  west  urban  and  semi- 
urban  sector,  the  windward/east  sector,  and  the  interior  sector.  The  actual  number  of 
craft  vendors  in  Dominica  is  unknown  due  to  the  large  number  of  makeshift  stalls  that  are 
set  up  throughout  the  country  for  craft  sales  and  my  time  constraints  to  interview  them 
all.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  market  vendors  in  Roseau,  many  craft  sellers 
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Table  4-5.  Regional  distribution  of  Dominican  tourism  accommodation  units 


Region 

Number  of 

Percentage  of  total 

Number 

Percentage  of 

facilities 

facilities 

of  rooms 

rooms 

Leeward  north  coast 

14 

19 

145 

19 

Leeward  south 

7 

9 

37 

5 

coast 

Leeward,  west, 

25 

33 

366 

49 

urban,  semi-urban 

Windward  (east) 

14 

19 

48 

6 

Interior 

15 

20 

158 

21 

TOTAL 

75 

100 

754 

100 

Table  4-6.  Data  on  ownership  and  scale  of  accommodation  facilities  in  Dominica 


Size  of  facility 

100% 

%of 

Foreign/ 

Foreign  with 

100% 

Total 

#  units 

Dominican 

total 

Dominican 

Dominican 

foreign 

citizenship 

<5 

21 

96 

0 

1 

0 

22 

5  to  9 

21 

91 

0 

2 

0 

22 

10  to  24 

18 

78 

1 

3 

1 

23 

Over  25 

6 

86 

0 

0 

1 

7 

TOTAL 

66 

88 

1 

6 

2 

75 

Table  4-7.  Data  on  local  ownership  of  accommodation  units  in  Dominica  according  to 
size 


Ownership  of  units  by 

Dominican 

Total  number  of 

Percentage  (%) 

size 

(100%) 

units 

Number  of 

units 

<5 

52 

55 

95 

5  to  9 

145 

158 

92 

10  to  24 

257 

313 

82 

Over  25 

198 

228 

87 

TOTAL 

652 

754 
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Figure  4-5.  Map  of  Dominican  tourism  accommodations  in  2000. 
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Figure  4-6.  Major  dive  and  craft  shop/stall  facilities  in  Dominica. 
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congregate  in  one  area  utilizing  connecting  stalls.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
craft  vendors  are  Dominicans.  While  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  number  of 
craft  shops  and  vendors  in  Dominica,  only  two  (roughly  5%)  of  the  forty-three  craft  shop 
owners  and  vendors  interviewed  for  this  fieldwork  were  foreigners  and  both  of  these 
people  were  married  to  Dominicans. 

Dive  shops  in  Dominica  are  spread  along  the  west  coast  or  leeward  side  of  the 
island  (Table  4-8).  Of  the  operational  dive  shops  on  the  island  five  (71%)  are  totally 
locally  owned  while  foreigners  with  Dominican  citizenship  own  the  remaining  two  shops. 


Table  4-8.  Ownership  of  craft  and  dive  establishments  on  Dominica 


Ownership  of  establishment 

Percent  local 

Percent  foreign 

Craft  store 

96 

4 

Dive  shops 

71 

29 

Ecotourism  Training,  Infrastructure,  Projects,  and  Promotion 

Recommendations  from  the  Giersch  Report  (1987)  that  have  been  implemented 
include  a  training  program  for  taxi  operators,  tour  guides  and  hotel  staff,  the  use  of  EEC 
funds  to  develop  promotional  material  and  to  upgrade  sites,  and  the  expansion  of  the 


marketing  strategy  through  participation  in  trade  shows  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and 
Sweden.  Training  for  people  in  the  tourism  industry  has  not  been  limited  to  just  the 
capital  or  larger  towns  in  Dominica.  In  all  parts  of  the  island,  hotel  staff,  taxi  drivers,  and 
tour  guides  had  been  to  a  course  or  courses  and  received  instruction  from  the  Division  of 
Tourism  of  the  National  Development  Corporation  NDC  or  from  another  source.  Survey 
data  indicated  that  53%  of  tourism  operators  in  Dominica  (including  hotel  and  restaurant 
management  and  staff,  craft  sellers,  dive,  tour,  and  taxi  operators)  had  received  some 
training  either  in  Dominica  or  abroad.  Tourism  personnel  belonging  to  an  association  or 
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organization  were  more  likely  to  have  taken  a  training  course.  Many  freelance  tourist 
operators  have  never  received  training. 
Ecotourism  sites  and  Infrastructure 

Visits  to  ecotourism  sites  and  interviews  with  tourism  operators  allowed  me  to 
determine  the  availability  of  tourism  related  infrastructure  in  Dominica  (Figure  4-7). 
This  infrastructure  included: 

•  directional  and  informational  signs 

•  boat  docks 

•  tourism  facilities  with  rest  rooms 

•  organized  vending 

•  maintained  trails  (steps  and  hand  rails) 

•  interpretation  centers  and  materials  f  ^,. 

•  road  improvements 

•  buoys  demarcating  marine  reserve  zones 

Most  nature-oriented  sites  have  signs,  and  some  sites  have  benefited  from  maintained 
trails.  The  paths  are  well  marked  and  kept  clean,  and  steps  have  been  provided  at  the 
steepest  spots  along  the  trail.  Interpretation  centers  and  materials  are  located  at  historic 
and  cultural  sites,  such  as  Fort  Shirley  and  the  Cabrits  National  Park  (Figure  4-8).  New 
roadwork  has  improved  access  to  the  Carib  Territory.  The  Dominican  Government  has 
provided  the  above  mentioned  tourism  infrastructure,  in  many  cases  through  loans.  Local 
community  derived  and  run  ecotourism  projects  and  government  initiated  ecotourism 
projects  can  be  found  dispersed  throughout  Dominica.  Case  studies  of  specific 
ecotourism  projects  in  Dominica  are  in  Chapter  5.  Government  sponsored  promotional 
brochures  are  one  way  in  which  tourist  visitation  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  encouraged.  Some  communities  have  put  out  their  own  promotional  materials.  For 
instance,  the  Carib  NGO,  WAIKADA,  developed  a  pamphlet  to  inform  tourists  of  nature 
attractions  and  facilities  in  their  area. 
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Figure  4-7.  Tourism  infrastructure  and  ecotourism  projects 
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Figure  4-8.  The  sign  for  Cabrits  National  Park.  One  of  many  informational  and 

directional  signs  found  in  Dominica  to  upgrade  ecotourism  sites.  January 
2000. 

Seasonality 

Figure  4-9  shows  average  monthly  arrivals  to  Dominica  over  a  period  of  7  years 
(1991-  1997),  while  the  pattern  shows  fluctuations,  they  are  not  as  dramatic  as  in  a 
country  with  conventional  tourism  such  as  Antigua,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  a  result 
of  a  winter-summer  preference.  With  two  more  active  times  —  one  in  the  winter  and  the 
other  during  summer  —  stayover  tourist  arrivals  are  somewhat  consistent  through  the 
year  (Figure  4-9).  The  peak  months  (July  and  August)  occur  during  the  summer  hohdays 
and  the  lower  period  is  mainly  in  September  -  November,  but  in  some  years  March  and 
April. 

When  questioned  about  peak  periods  and  off  periods  most  tourism  businesses  and 
individuals  admitted  to  being  aware  of  times  when  there  were  not  as  many  tourists  and 
the  flow  of  money  was  not  as  regular.  However,  a  high  percentage  of  respondents  also 
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Figure  4-9.  Stayover  visitor  arrivals  to  Dominica  by  month  1991-1997  (CCA  1991;  CHL 
1999;  CSO  1997;  CTO  1998). 

said  that  they  felt  a  year-round  demand  for  their  product,  and  that  the  highs  and  lows  in 

demand  were  not  extremely  pronounced  (Table  4-9).  On  the  other  hand,  ahnost  half  of 

the  respondents  mentioned  seasonal  behavior  in  response  to  changes  in  tourism  demand, 

including  slightly  reducing  staff  numbers  or  closing  the  business  to  take  a  vacation.  A 

large  number  of  respondents  (86%)  also  stated  that  they  had  alternative  sources  of 

income  other  than  the  one  they  derive  from  tourism. 
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Table  4-9.  Seasonality  and  the  experiences  of  the  Dominican  tourism  industry 


Query 

Percent 

Noticed  a  period  during  the  year  when  tourist  numbers  dropped 

85 

Noticed  a  time  in  the  year  when  the  money  earned  from  tourism 

79 

decreased 

Felt  that  there  is  year-round  demand  for  their  service  or  product 

93 

Felt  that  the  highs  and  lows  in  demand  for  their  product  were  not 

93 

pronounced 

Practiced  seasonal  behavior  as  a  result  of  tourism  highs  and  lows 

47 

Had  an  alternative  source  of  income  other  than  that  earned  from 

86 

tourism 

Symbiotic  Livelihoods:  Employment  and  Linkages 
Results  from  my  Dominican  fieldwork  showed  that  roughly  96%  of  people  in  the 


tourism  industry  are  locals.   In  addition,  a  significant  number  of  professional  and 
managerial  positions  in  the  tourism  industry  are  filled  by  Dominicans  (Table  4-10). 
Almost  ninety-two  percent  (92%)  of  respondents  to  the  survey  indicated  that  they  did  not 
have  to  relocate  to  be  involved  in  the  tourism  industry.  Instead,  most  respondents  found 
their  tourism  job  within  a  five  to  ten  minutes  bus  ride  or  walk  from  their  residential 
village.  While  49%  of  the  respondents  had  previously  been  employed  in  tourism  or 
expressed  that  it  was  their  first  job,  the  rest  (51%)  stated  that  they  had  previously  worked 
in  a  job  outside  of  the  tourism  industry,  including  in  the  agriculture  sector. 


Table  4-10.  Local  versus  foreign  employment  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry 


Data 

Percent 

Positions  in  the  tourism  industry  filled  by  Dominicans 

Positions  in  the  tourism  industry  filled  by  foreigners 

Professional  and  managerial  positions  in  the  tourism  industry  filled  by 

Dominicans 

96 
4 
93 

'  These  data  do  not  include  fishermen,  farmers,  and  hucksters  providing  for  the  tourism  industry  because 
they  were  all  Dominican 
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A  study  of  the  linkages  between  tourism  and  other  sectors,  particularly  the 
primary  sector  on  which  Dominica  has  depended  for  so  long,  is  very  difficult  to 
undertake.  I  was  unable  to  determine  the  number  of  farmers,  fishermen  or  people  in 
forestry  involved  in  producing  for  tourism.  The  limited  amount  of  time  available  did  not 
allow  me  to  interview  every  tourism  facility  on  the  island  in  order  to  cross  reference  their 
suppliers  and  eliminate  duplication.  Also,  because  the  supply  is  sometimes  inconsistent 
and  there  are  few  records,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  product  sold  to  the 
tourism  market  by  local  suppliers.  However,  I  was  able  to  estimate,  from  respondents 
answers  (hotels,  restaurants,  dive  shops),  the  amount  of  local  goods  versus  foreign  goods 
being  used  in  hotels,  craft  stores,  dive  shops,  and  restaurants  on  the  island.  Record 
keeping  was  more  consistent  on  the  demand  side.  Without  a  doubt,  the  emphasis  on  local 
food,  building  material,  and  culture  has  encouraged  structural  linkages  between  tourism 
and  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry.  All  restaurants  and  hotels  interviewed  had  used 
local  building  materials  in  the  construction  of  their  facilities,  along  with  hiring  local 
builders  and  carpenters  to  do  the  construction.  Local  flower  growers  are  supplying  hotels 
and  restaurants  with  table  settings,  and  small  bouquets  for  rooms  (Figure  4-10). 
Bouquets  of  local  flowers  are  also  being  sold  as  tourist  items  in  the  market  and  at  tourist 
booths. 

On  average,  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  craft  shops  interviewed  stated  that  they 
obtained  an  estimated  66.3%  of  the  produce  used  from  a  local  source  (Table  4-1 1).  Local 
sources  range  from  the  markets  of  Roseau,  Mauhaut  or  Portsmouth,  directly  from 
producers  who  made  deliveries  to  the  facility,  or  from  a  plot  of  land  owned  by  the 
tourism  facility  owner  (Figure  4-1 1).  An  estimated  33.7%  of  the  produce  and  materials 
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obtained  by  hotels  and  restaurants  were  imported.  These  items  include  butter,  beef,  flour, 
and  salt.  In  terms  of  money  spent,  imported  products  consumed  48.6%  of  the  budget 
while  representing  only  33.7%  of  the  quantity  bought. 


Figure  4-10.  A  flower  grower  supplying  the  Fort  Young  Hotel,  Roseau,  exemplifies  the 
linkages  forming  between  ecotourism  and  agriculture  in  Dominica.  January 
2000. 


Figure  4-11.  Locally  grown  produce  such  as  that  found  at  the  local  market  in  Roseau 
supplies  Dominican  hotels  and  restaurants.  December  1999. 
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Table  4-11.  Use  of  locally  made  products  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry 


Data 

Percent 

Amount  of  locally  made  products  used  in  providing  their  tourism  service 

66.3 

Amount  of  foreign  products  used  in  providing  their  tourism  service 

33.7 

Amount  of  facility  budget  that  goes  towards  obtaining  locally  made 

51.4 

products  for  providing  their  tourism  service 

Amount  of  the  facility  budget  that  goes  towards  obtaining  foreign 

48.6 

products  for  providing  their  tourism  service 

Limitations  in  the  Development  of  Linkages  and  Promotion  of  Local  Labor  on  the 

Demand  Side 


Unequivocally,  survey  respondents  from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  craft  stores  stated 
that  they  supported  the  local  agriculture,  fishing,  forestry,  and  craft-making  sectors.  One 
hundred  percent  (100%)  of  these  respondents  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  buy  all  of 
their  necessary  products  from  Dominican  suppliers.  Unanimously  these  businesses, 
along  with  dive  shops  and  tour  companies  interviewed,  also  responded  that  they  would 
prefer  to  hire  locals  in  their  businesses  (Table  4-12).  Although  most  tourism  businesses 
on  the  island  are  staffed  by  Dominicans,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  foreign  employees. 
In  addition,  one  hundred  percent  (100%)  of  hotel,  craft,  and  restaurant  respondents  also 
stated  that  they  bought  some  imported  products  in  order  to  provide  services  or  goods  to 
tourists.  When  asked  why  they  would  buy  a  foreign-made  item,  especially  if  the  item 
was  also  made  in  Dominica,  hotel,  craft  store,  and  restaurant  owners/managers  gave  a 
variety  of  problems  they  had  experienced  with  using  local  products,  including  lack  of 
availability,  lack  of  consistency,  poor  quality,  and  expense  (Table  4-13).  Challenges  with 
using  local  labor  had  to  do  with  training  and  work  ethic  (Table  4-14). 
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Table  4-12.  Attitudes  of  hotel,  restaurant,  craft  sellers,  tour  operators  and  dive  shops 
towards  the  use  of  locally  made  products  and  local  labor 


Attitude 

Percent 

Would  prefer  to  buy  all  the  supplies  for  their  tourism  business  from  local 
suppliers 

Would  prefer  to  spend  total  business  expense  budget  on  locally  made 
products 

Would  prefer  to  hire  local  (Dominica)  employees  in  their  business 

100 
100 
100 

Table  4-13.  Responses  of  hotel,  restaurant,  dive  operators,  and  craft  sellers  on  problems 
associated  with  using  Dominican  products 

Challenge 

Percent 

Lack  of  availability  of  a  product  or  a  suitable  substitute  for  that  product 
Lack  of  consistency  and  reliability  in  the  local  supply  of  a  product 
Lower  quality  of  the  local  product 

Cheaper  to  import  in  bulk  rather  than  be  supplied  by  several  small  producers 

66 
37 
14 
9 

Table  4-14.  Responses  of  hotel,  restaurant,  craft  shops,  dive  operations,  and  tour 
companies  regarding  problems  with  use  of  local  labor 

Challenge 

Percent 

Work  ethic  of  local  employees 

Lack  of  locals  with  appropriate  training  for  the  position 

19 
11 

Limitations  to  Involvement  in  the  Tourism  Industry  by  the  Dominican  Population 
Survey  respondents  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  were  asked  to  talk  about 
the  greatest  challenges  and  limitations  to  involvement  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry. 
Tourism,  though  a  growing  industry  in  Dominica,  is  still  small  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  visiting.  Many  survey  respondents  stated  that  the  number  of  tourist  coming  to 
Dominica  was  not  enough  to  support  the  number  of  people  wanting  to  be  engaged  in  the 
industry.  Furthermore,  they  felt  that  number  could  be  increased,  but  the  government  was 
doing  a  poor  job  marketing  the  country.  The  high  level  of  visitation  from  the  French 
Antilles  appears  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  proximity  and  the  presence  of  a  common 
language. 
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Twelve  percent  (12%)  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  knew  people  who  would 
like  to  be  involved  in  the  industry  such  as  someone  who  had  land  but  who  did  not  have 
the  capital  resources  to  open  their  own  hotel  or  restaurant.  For  those  people  already  in 
the  tourism  business,  lack  of  capital  was  the  factor  limiting  them  from  marketing  and 
expanding  their  businesses  (Table  4-15).  Along  these  same  lines,  small  tourism 
businesses  and  people  wanting  to  set  up  their  own  tourism  business  desired 
encouragement  from  the  Government  through  duty  free  concessions.  Roughly  a  quarter 
(24%)  of  farmers,  fishermen,  and  hucksters  interviewed  noted  unpredictability  and 
inconsistency  in  the  demand  by  restaurants  for  certain  products,  making  them  an 
unreliable  market. 

Lack  of  training,  especially  in  management,  and  the  lack  of  a  tourism  school  on 
the  island  were  other  factors  considered  to  be  limiting  involvement  in  the  Dominican 
tourism  sector.  Foreigners  employed  in  the  Dominican  tourism  sector  can  be  found  in 
jobs  that  require  a  level  of  expertise  and  training  that  are  not  available  in  Dominica,  such 
as  instructor  in  a  dive  shop  or  cook  in  a  hotel.  However,  several  of  the  dive  shops  are 
training  local  people  to  be  instructors  and  sending  them  abroad  for  certification.  Foreign 
chefs  in  Dominica  tend  to  come  from  other  Caribbean  countries,  such  as  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad,  where  there  are  culinary  schools. 

Tour  guides  in  particular  complained  that  guiding  was  one  job  that  many  people 
were  doing  without  training  because  they  knew  the  sites  and  wanted  to  make  money. 
Competition  caused  by  this  situation  drives  down  the  price  of  tours  to  the  point  that 
trained  tour  guides  have  difficulty  making  a  living. 
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Table  4-15.  Limitations  to  involvement  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry 


Limitation 

Percent 

Number  of  tourists  to  Dominica  too  small 

56 

Lack  of  capital  to  market  and  expand  business 

19 

Need  for  government  duty  free  concessions  to  open  their  own  business 

17 

Lack  of  management  training  and  training  facilities 

8 

Benefits  to  Self  and  the  Nation 

Roughly  eighty-eight  percent  of  respondents  stated  that  they  had  personally 
benefited  in  one  of  the  following  ways  since  they  began  their  involvement  in  the  tourism 
industry:  an  increase  in  income,  an  improvement  in  their  quality  of  life  (defined  as 
meeting  people,  learning  new  things,  traveling  more),  employment,  self-employment, 
alternative  employment,  education,  cultural  revival,  and  ability  to  work  in  a  traditional 
livelihood  such  as  craft  making  or  agriculture  (Table  4-16).  The  rest  of  the  respondents 
answered  that  their  lives  and  incomes  had  stayed  the  same.  Increases  in  income  since 
being  involved  in  the  tourism  industry  varied  greatly  and  not  all  respondents  were  willing 
to  provide  detailed  financial  information.  However,  over  three  quarters  of  the 
respondents  said  that  they  experienced  an  increase  in  their  monthly  or  yearly  income 
since  being  involved  in  the  tourism  industry.  Some  tour  guides  reported  incomes  of 
US$3,348  per  year,  some  dive  instructors  reported  earnings  of  US$4,464/year,  and 
someone  in  the  craft  shop  business  reported  earnings  of  US$6,696/year.  All  of  these 
earnings  exceed  the  per  capita  Gross  National  Product  of  Dominica  of  roughly 
US$2,750.00. 

Benefits  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  recognized  by  survey  respondents  include: 
diverse  job  opportunities,  an  industry  that  provides  a  more  equitable  spread  of  income 
throughout  the  country,  training  in  certain  skills  (such  as  environmental  and  botanical 
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knowledge  and  conservation,  diving,  and  hotel  management),  protection  for  sensitive 
natural  sites,  local  awareness,  education  and  action  about  conservation  issues,  revival  of 
the  unique  indigenous  Carib  culture,  and  the  development  of  infrastructure  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  (Table  4-17). 


Table  4-16.  Personal  benefits  experienced  since  being  involved  in  tourism  in  Dominica 


Benefit 

Percent 

Personally  benefited 

88 

Improved  quality  of  life  (meeting  people,  traveling,  informal  education) 

84 

Increased  income 

82 

Training/education  in  tourism 

47 

Employment 

47 

Ability  to  work  in  a  traditional  livelihood 

31 

Self-employment 

30 

Diversity  of  jobs  available  (alternatives) 

23 

Cultural  revival 

6 

Table  4-17.  Perceived  benefits  to  Dominica  from  ecotourism  on  the  island. 

Benefit 

Percent 

Employment 

100 

Infrastructure  development 

56 

Training 

49 

Protection  of  nature  sites 

34 

Revival  of  the  Carib  culture 

24 

More  equitable  spread  of  income  throughout  the  country 

23 

Diverse  job  opportunities 

23 

Local  awareness  and  conservation  actions 

8 

Ecotourism,  and  Environmental  and  Cultural  Conservation 


Roughly  94%  of  those  surveyed  indicated  that  they  relied  on  their  surrounding 
environment  for  their  livelihood  (Table  4-18).  Unanimously  it  was  stated  that  the  most 
compelling  reason  that  tourists  came  to  Dominica  was  to  experience  ecotourism  on  the 
island.  All  of  those  involved  in  the  diving  industry  said  that  the  conservation  of  the 
marine  environment  was  crucial  for  their  livelihoods.  Crafts  sellers  felt  that  nature  was 
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important  both  as  an  attractant  for  tourists,  as  well  as  the  source  of  raw  materials  for 
crafts. 

Correspondingly  high  levels  of  personal  conservation  actions  are  being  carried  out 
by  Dominicans  in  the  tourism  industry.  Over  three  quarters  of  respondents  stated  that 
they  had  become  more  active  in  their  efforts  to  conserve  and  improve  their  surrounding 
environment  since  being  involved  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry.  In  one  way  or 
another,  85%  of  those  surveyed  said  that  they  had  contributed  to  conserving  or  improving 
their  surrounding  environment.  Measures  taken  by  individuals  include:  community  and 
individual  beach  and  river  clean-ups,  placing  boulders  to  protect  against  erosion,  growing 
and  using  organic  produce,  using  Green  Globe  recommended  cleaning  products  (such  as 
vinegar  to  clean  furniture),  educating  locals  and  tourists  on  conservation,  preventing 
tourists  from  taking  coral,  building  good  sewage  systems  due  to  proximity  to  the  sea, 
using  solar  heating  systems  for  energy,  and  composting. 

Many  respondents  feel  that  the  Dominican  natural  environment  is  not  given 
enough  attention.  A  large  percentage  of  respondents  (86%)  said  that  they  felt  that  more 
could  be  done  by  the  government  to  conserve  the  local  environment  for  tourism  and 
slighdy  less  than  fifty  percent  of  respondents  stated  that  individuals  in  the  tourism 
industry  could  be  doing  more  to  maintain  and  improve  their  environment. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  will  detail  the  use  of  ecotourism  by  the  local  indigenous 
Caribs  of  Dominica  to  conserve  their  surrounding  environment  and  revive  their  culture 
while  stimulating  the  local  economy.  Environmental  conservation  occurring  in  the  Carib 
Territory  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  land,  soil  and  water  resources  considered  to  be 
vital  ingredients  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  for  crafts  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
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Table  4-18.  Attitudes  of  people  in  tourism  toward  conservation  of  the  local  environment 


Attitude 

Percent 

Feel  that  nature  is  the  major  reason  why  visitors  come  to  Dominica 

100 

Rely  on  the  surrounding  environment  for  their  living 

93.6 

Contribute  themselves  to  conserving  or  improving  their  surrounding 

85 

environment 

Have  done  more  towards  conserving  or  improving  their  surrounding 

77 

environment  since  being  involved  in  tourism 

Have  continued  to  practice  the  same  behavior  towards  conservation  and 

23 

improvement  of  the  environment  that  they  did  before  being  involved  in 

the  tourism  industry 

Feel  that  more  could  be  done  by  the  Government  to  conserve 

85.6 

Dominica's  natural  environment  for  tourism 

Feel  that  more  could  be  done  by  individuals  toward  conserving 

47 

Dominica's  natural  environment  for  tourism 

good  agricultural  base.  Caribs  are  also  using  ecotourism  as  a  tool  for  cultural 


conservation.  Participation  in  the  ecotourism  industry  has  provided  recognition  of  and 
interest  in  Carib  dance,  crafts,  language,  music,  and  construction.  On  a  broader  scale, 
tourism  in  Dominica,  especially  during  the  World  Creole  Festival,  is  bringing  greater 
recognition  to  the  Creole  culture  (language,  dance  and  music),  the  cultural  heritage  most 
common  to  Dominicans.  Time  is  spent  documenting  the  results  from  indepth  study  of  the 
specific  ecotourism  efforts  of  some  individuals  and  communities,  including  the  Caribs, 
on  Dominica. 


CHAPTER  5 

CASE  STUDffiS:  PRIVATE,  NGO,  AND  COMMUNITY  ECOTOURISM  EFFORTS 
During  the  fieldwork  periods  in  1998,  1999  to  2000  and  2002, 1  had  a  chance  to 
visit  and  study  several  businesses  and  communities  promoting  ecotourism.  This  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand  some  of  the  tourism  programs  and  associated 
conservation  efforts  put  in  through  local  initiatives  and  sometimes  with  the  aid  of 
government  promotion. 

Two  examples  of  ecotourism  development  on  a  private  scale  are  the  Papillote 
Wilderness  Retreat  and  the  Exotica  Hotel.  Papillote  Wilderness  Retreat  is  a  nine-room 
hotel  owned  and  run  by  Dominican  Cuthbert  Jno-Baptiste  and  his  American-bom  wife, 
Anne.  Natural  hot  springs,  a  waterfall,  and  many  exotic  flowers  and  ferns  surround  the 
hotel,  which  is  set  in  the  mountainside  of  the  Trafalgar  Valley  on  the  edge  of  a  rainforest. 

The  Cuthberts  decided  to  build  the  place  using  the  surrounding  materials  and 
resources  as  much  as  possible.  All  of  the  retreat's  supplies  are  purchased  locally,  except 
for  linens,  bath  fixtures,  and  some  food  items  such  as  meats,  sugar,  salt,  and  flour.  For 
food  items  that  are  not  available  locally,  the  hotel  tries  to  use  Caricom-made  products. 
The  staff  are  hired  from  the  nearby  village  of  Trafalgar,  and  are  trained  locally  (personal 
communication  with  Anne  Jno  Baptiste  in  January,  2000).  Many  locals  in  the  village 
have  set  up  cottage  industries  to  provide  supplies  for  the  hotel  and  other  locations.  At  an 
in-house  craft  store,  tourists  can  purchase  locally  made  sculptures,  woodwork,  clothes, 
and  jewelry. 
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In  the  mid-1990s,  Papillote  Wilderness  Retreat  generated  US$250,000  a  year,  of 
which  ten  percent  went  for  commission.  According  to  Pattullo  (1996),  apart  from  that  ten 
percent,  the  rest  of  the  money  earned  remained  in  Dominica.  As  Pattullo  (1996)  states, 
the  Papillote  Wilderness  Retreat's  "long  term  commitment  to  ecotourism  was  rewarded 
in  1994  when  it  won  third  prize  in  the  Islands  Magazine  ecotourism  award  for,  as  the 
citation  put  it  'combining  a  small,  low-key  resort  with  a  programme  that  highlights  local 
flora  and  fauna  on  an  island  that  is  already  well-known  for  nature  tourism'". 

Another  accommodation  location  that  is  committed  to  providing  a  good 
ecotourism  product  is  Exotica,  a  hotel  owned  by  Atherton  Martin,  a  staunch 
conservationist  and  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  former  President  of  the  DCA 
(Dominica  Conservation  Association).  Martin  has  put  in  place  several  features  in  Exotica 
to  help  his  establishment  be  more  eco-friendly.  Guests  are  encouraged  to  be 
environmentally  conscious  and  proactive  by  conserving  energy,  composting,  and  keeping 
the  environment  clean,  beautiful,  and  healthy. 

Dominica  is  traditionally  an  agrarian  society  with  a  high  percentage  of  small  land 
holdings.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  in  tourism  to  have  access  to  a  plot  of  land  either 
directly  or  through  their  family.  Similar  to  several  other  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
Dominica,  the  vegetables  served  at  Exotica  are  grown  at  a  farm  attached  to  the 
establishment.  The  emphasis  at  Exotica  is  organically  grown  produce  to  reduce  negative 
impacts  on  the  environment. 

Besides  arranging  eco-tours  such  as  hiking,  diving,  and  whale  and  dolphin 
watching.  Exotica  invites  its  guests  to  view  and  learn  about  their  special  projects,  such  as 
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trail  rebuilding  and  repair,  tree-planting,  organic  farming,  and  composting.  The  hotel  is 
run  and  staffed  locally. 

Other  efforts  to  develop  an  ecotourism  product  include  the  locally  owned  Castle 
Comfort  Lodge  and  Dive  Center  where  divers  and  whale  watchers  are  educated  about  the 
marine  environment  they  are  about  to  see  and  told  how  they  can  conserve  that 
environment.  In  addition,  certain  tour  guides  limit  the  number  of  visitors  they  take  on  a 
trail  that  they  consider  ecologically  sensitive,  such  as  the  hike  to  the  Boiling  Lake. 

The  Dominica  Watersports  Association  organizes  an  annual  week-long  "Divefest" 
event,  including  diving,  snorkeling,  underwater  treasure  hunts,  kayak  races,  hiking, 
touring,  clean  up  dives,  and  a  traditional  Carib  canoe  race.  The  goal  of  the  event  is  to 
promote  awareness  of  the  marine  environment,  conservation,  safety  standards  and 
procedures,  and  avoiding  conflicts  between  the  primary  users  of  the  marine  reserve. 

Community  Ecotourism 
On  different  levels,  several  communities  have  gotten  involved  in  ecotourism  activities 
in  the  hope  of  creating  an  alternative  to  livelihoods  that  are  becoming  less  and  less  viable. 
The  indigenous  Caribs  of  Dominica  also  see  ecotourism  as  a  means  of  social 
development  and  cultural  revival  (Slinger  2000). 

North  North  East  Tourism  Environmental  Development  Committee  (NNETEDC) 

According  to  their  constitution  and  by  laws,  NNETEDC,  formed  in  1994,  is  a 
"coordinating  committee  designed  to  give  support  to  community  based  tourism  and 
environmental  developmental  plans  and  programmes;  with  a  view  to  maximizing  socio- 
economic benefits  and  improving  the  environment  in  the  North  &  and  North  East  of 
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Dominica"  (North  North  East  Tourism  Environmental  Development  Committee  Limited 
brochure,  Constitution  and  by  laws,  Roseau,  Dominica,  no  date).  The  area  covered  under 
this  association  runs  from  Dublanc/Bioche  in  the  northwest  to  the  Carib  Territory  in  the 
northeast.  This  area  is  considered  a  prime  geographical  location  to  benefit  from  tourism 
because  of  the  natural  and  cultural  setting  and  the  proximity  of  the  airport.  Active 
membership  in  1999  included  three  groups  in  Portsmouth  and  13  villages,  each 
contributing  an  annual  fee  of  EC$100.  The  British  Government  funds  a  full-time  Rural 
Tourism  Development  Worker.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  trained  government  counterpart 
will  eventually  take  over  responsibility  for  NNETEDC.  Both  within  the  context  of 
NNETEDC  and  independently,  several  communities  in  the  north  of  Dominica  are 
developing  an  ecotourism  product. 
Carib  Territory 

The  Carib  and  Arawak  Indians  of  the  Caribbean  felt  the  impact  of  European 
contact  earlier  than  indigenous  people  on  the  mainland;  slavery,  warfare,  and  disease 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers,  and  the  acculturation  of  those  who  survived  began  sooner. 
The  island  of  Dominica,  with  its  mountainous  terrain,  became  a  safe  haven  and  strategic 
base  for  Carib  warriors'  raids  against  Europeans,  and  by  the  1700s,  the  Caribs  on 
Dominica  were  the  only  remaining  indigenous  group  remaining  in  the  Caribbean  (Bums 
1965;Lafleuret  al  1993). 

Since  colonization,  and  especially  in  recent  times  due  to  miscegenation,  the 
Caribs  have  seen  their  indigenous  language,  craftsmanship,  and  traditional  lifestyle  of 
fishing  and  subsistence  agriculture  undergo  a  process  of  cultural  erosion  (Layng  1985). 
Encouraged  by  the  Dominican  government,  the  Carib  community  formulated  a 
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management  plan  in  1993  to  promote  ecotourism  as  a  means  to  link  economic  incentives 
with  natural  resource  preservation  and  cultural  restoration  (HaySmith  &  Harvey  1995). 
Components  of  the  ecotourism  management  plan  include  research  and  documentation  of 
cultural  information  for  the  revival  of  crafts,  medicines,  and  traditional  music,  as  well 
environmental  education,  soil  conservation,  and  reforestation  (Pizzini  1994).  This 
section  examines  the  use  of  community-based  ecotourism  by  the  Caribs  as  a  method  of 
resource  management  that  contributes  to  the  revival  of  their  culture,  environment,  and 
livelihoods. 

Relegated  to  a  mountainside  reserve  on  the  northeastern  part  of  Dominica,  the 
Caribs  received  title  to  their  lands  in  1978.  The  Carib  Reserve  (more  popularly  called  the 
"Carib  Territory")  is  1,500  ha  (3,700  acres)  and  supports  a  population  of  2,700  who,  in 
addition  to  selling  surplus  produce  from  home  gardens,  grow  and  sell  commercial  crops 
(Joseph  1997).  Ecotourism  is  providing  positive  economic,  social  and  environmental 
impacts  in  the  Territory.  As  their  ancestors  did  in  the  past,  the  Caribs  continue  to 
produce  traditional  craft  items  (Figure  5-1).  Carib  handicraft  workers,  mainly  women, 
employ  a  number  of  natural  materials  to  make  these  sale  items  (Honychurch  1988), 
especially  larouma  (Ischonisiphon  arouma),  a  marantaceous  shrub,  collected  from  the 
forested  mountainous  areas  or  near  rivers  (Figure  5-2). 

The  coastal  environment  of  the  Territory,  previously  important  for  access  to 
marine  resources,  is  not  ideal  for  the  growth  of  larouma  because  the  area  does  not  receive 
enough  moisture.  Most  of  the  dried  leaf  vines  are  acquired  outside  the  Territory  by  non- 
Caribs.  For  most  Caribs,  it  is  more  cost  effective  to  buy  the  leaf  stems  from  outsiders  and 
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sell  the  finished  product  than  it  is  to  transport  the  raw  materials  from  the  forest  to  the 
coast.  Through  a  process  of  soaking  the  larouma  in  mud  holes  near  the  riverbanks  for 


Figure  5-1  This  Carib  Woman  employs  the  use  of  a  number  of  materials  to  make  her 
items  for  sale,  including  larouma  and  pine  straw  to  make  baskets,  colorfiil 
seeds  for  necklaces,  and  calabash  gourds  become  decorative  wall  hangings  or 
eating  bowls.  Carib  Territory,  July  2002. 


Figure  5-2  Larouma  {Ischonisiphon  aroumd)  is  usually  collected  from  the  forested 

mountainous  areas  or  near  rivers.  This  small  plant  was  found  growing  in  the 
Carib  Territory.  July  2002. 


different  periods  of  time,  the  vine  fibers  take  on  different  colors  resulting  in  multicolored 
handicrafts.  Larouma  and  other  natural  materials  are  made  into  a  variety  of  traditional 
Carib  items  such  as  baskets,  mats,  fans,  handbags,  table-place  settings,  and  hats.  These 
are  sold  in  shops  in  the  Territory,  in  the  capital  of  Roseau,  and  on  neighboring  islands 
(Figure  5-3).  Caribs  still  construct  canoes  from  gommier  (Dacryodes  hexandra)  trees 
and  use  them  for  transportation,  fishing,  and  to  sell  to  the  neighboring  Creole  community 
(Figure  5-4).  Miniature  canoe  replicas,  complete  with  tiny  wooden  oars,  are  sold  to 
tourists.  Non-Caribs  commission  and  buy  crafts  for  resale  at  major  tourism  sites 
throughout  the  island.  Though  Caribs  make  less  income  on  crafts  sold  through  outsider 
middlemen,  the  alternative  might  be  no  sale  if  they  cannot  afford  transportation  to  these 
sites.  Some  Carib  handicraft  workers  reported  income  fi-om  sales  as  high  as  U.S. $320  a 
month,  givmg  a  total  of  $3,840  per  year  or  $1,000  more  than  the  per  capita  Gross 
National  Product  of  Dominica  (Slmger  2000). 


Figure  5-3.   Carib  crafts  for  sale  both  ui  the  Territory  and  throughout  the  island  are 
popular  tourism  souvenirs,  July  1998. 
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Besides  income  from  the  sale  of  handicrafts,  tourism  has  provided  other  economic 
opportunities  in  the  Territory.  An  increasing  number  of  Caribs  are  employed  as  taxi 
drivers,  tour  guides,  and  guesthouse  proprietors  due  to  the  recent  opening  of  a  number  of 


Figure  5-4.  In  the  process  of  being  built,  this  Carib  canoe  is  one  example  of  traditional 
activities  that  continue  to  be  practiced  in  the  Territory,  July  1998. 

small  guesthouses.  Nature  sites  within  the  Territory  include  legendary  hiking  and  biking 

trails,  rivers,  waterfalls  and  scenic  ridges.  An  interesting  hiking  site  is  a  lava  formation 

called  L'Escalier  Tete-Chien  (stairway  of  the  snake)  that  emerges  from  the  sea  into  the 

mountains.  It  is  said  that  this  stairway  enabled  the  Caribs  to  visit  the  mystical  snake  to 

obtain  special  powers.  With  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  have  an  interest  in 

botany  and  wildlife,  Carib  tour  guides  are  expected  to  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  flora 

and  fauna  of  the  Territory,  and  of  Dominica  in  general.  Caribs  today  live  in  wooden 

houses  built  from  local  lumber  or  a  combination  of  concrete  and  wood.  However, 

tourism  has  spurred  the  building  of  roadside  gift  shops  that  resemble  traditional  Carib 

houses  made  from  palms  and  narrow  tree  trunks.  A  traditional  Carib  long  house,  or 

karbet,  is  located  centrally  within  the  Territory,  and  is  used  for  community  gatherings  and 
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dances.  Local  male  and  female  Carib  cultural  groups,  the  Karifuna  and  the  Karina,  help 
revitalize  Carib  cultural  heritage  through  dance  and  musical  performances  for  tourists  in 
the  karbet,  while  other  Caribs  sell  handicrafts  in  stalls  outside  the  building  (Joseph  1997, 
fieldwork  in  1998).  The  Karina  and  Karifuna  groups  have  also  traveled  out  of  Dominica 
to  perform.     .  * 

Through  the  presence  of  ecotourism  in  their  territory,  the  Caribs  have  improved 
their  road  system  (Figure  5-5).  The  latest  project  to  increase  ecotourism  in  the  Territory 
is  the  development  of  a  model  Carib  Village  that  will  serve  as  a  tourism  center,  a  site  for 
performances,  and  an  area  for  shopping  and  information.  The  idea  for  the  model  Carib 
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Kcolourism  Sites  Ipgrading  Project 

Improvement  of  Carib  Reserve  Access  Road 


Contractor        :  Emile  Gaddarkhan  and  Fib 
Consultant       :  Consulting  Engineering  Partnership  Ltd. 
Funding  Agency  :  Caribbean  Development  Bank 


Figure  5-5.  Ecotourism  improvements  in  the  Carib  Territory  include  improving  the  Carib 
Reserve  Access  Road,  July  1998. 

Village  has  been  around  for  about  30  years,  however,  only  now  is  it  slowly  being 

implemented.  The  chosen  location  for  the  village  is  a  five-acre  site  near  Crayfish  River 

Falls.  The  plans  call  for  residential  and  guest  hoiises  that  will  allow  visitors  to  stay 

among  villagers  and  experience  Carib  life,  including  basket  making  and  food  processmg. 
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Materials  such  as  a  thatch  roof  covering,  rough  sawn  timber,  round  wood  timber  shutters, 
and  floors  finished  with  packed  earth  will  be  used  in  construction.  Tourists  will  be 
charged  a  US$2.00  user  fee  and  revenues  generated  will  be  used  to  repay  the  loan  from 
the  Caribbean  Development  Bank,  assist  in  maintenance,  and  regulate  access. 

Some  Carib  people  think  that  the  model  Carib  Village  is  an  unrealistic  portrayal 
of  their  culture  because  it  creates  a  'Disney-type'  atmosphere  with  contrived  scenarios 
(Irvince  Auguiste,  former  Carib  chief,  conversation  July  1998  in  the  Carib  Territory, 
Dominica).  The  former  Carib  Chief,  Auguiste,  feels  that  a  more  accurate  impression  of 
the  indigenous  people  would  be  derived  from  tourists  seeing  them  live  their  daily  lives, 
which  includes  many  of  the  activities  to  be  represented  in  the  model  village.  As  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year  2000  construction  for  the  model  Carib  Village  was  limited  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  road  to  and  parking  lot  at  the  proposed  site  (Figure  5-6).  Several  residents  of 
the  Carib  Territory  expressed  concern  to  me  about  the  steepness  of  the  road.  They  felt 
that  taxi  and  bus  drivers  would  not  want  to  drive  down  this  road  because  of  the  wear  and 
tear  on  their  vehicles  and  the  high  cost  and  lack  of  availability  of  parts  in  the  country. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Carib  Village  site  (July  2002),  progress  was  visible.  New 
construction  included  several  thatched  roofed  structures  for  dances  and  food  processing 
(Figure  5-7).  Accommodation  facilities  in  the  Territory  are  owned  exclusively  by  Carib 
residents.  Tourists  to  the  area  can  presently  stay  at  a  handful  of  rustic  guesthouses.  Less 
than  half  of  the  accommodation  facilities  have  flush  toilets  within  the  facility.  Most 
facilities  are  thatched  roofed  houses  with  outside  latrine  pits  and  river  bathing  in  place  of 
a  shower.  Although  ecotourists  are  looking  for  a  natural  experience,  many  of  them  are 
not  willing  to  get  so  far  away  from  their  creature  comforts.  In  order  to  attract  and 
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persuade  visitors  to  stay  for  lengthy  visits  in  the  Territory,  the  upgrading  of 
accommodation  facilities  will  be  necessary. 


Figure  5-7.  The  model  Carib  Village,  still  under  construction,  now  consists  of  several 
thatched-roofed  structures  for  entertaining  and  educating  tourists  about 
native  dances  and  food  processing  techniques.  Carib  Territory  July  2002. 
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Caribs  still  sell  baskets  and  canoes  to  outsiders,  however,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  acquire  the  raw  materials  for  these  because  of  land  clearing  for  cultivation 
(Layng  1983).  To  help  alleviate  this  scarcity,  a  conservation  project  is  currently 
underway  in  the  Territory  to  test  various  growing  conditions.  In  this  way,  they  hope  to 
obtain  sustainable  sources  of  the  materials  that  are  most  important  in  Carib  craft  making. 
The  recognition  that  they  must  protect  their  natural  environment  has  led  to  the  Carib 
community  to  implement  watershed  management  projects.  In  2000,  the  water  supply  in 
the  area  was  low  during  a  prolonged  drought,  supposedly  partly  due  to  deforestation.  The 
Caribs  proposed  a  community-based  project  to  demarcate  50  acres  in  the  Carib  Territory 
as  a  forest  reserve  in  order  to  improve  the  water  supply  for  the  Territory  and  the 
surrounding  area  of  Atkinson  (The  Chronicle  2000). 

A  non-profit  organization,  the  Waitukubuli  Karifuna  Development  Agency 
(WAIKADA),  has  formed  in  the  Territory  to  work  on  the  "preservation  and  development 
of  culture  and  traditions,  as  well  as  working  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  people  living 
in  the  Carib  Territory"  (brochure  put  out  by  WAIKADA,  no  date).  This  organization  has 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  Caribs  interests  and  culture  within  Dominica  and 
abroad.  A  tourism  brochure  put  out  by  WAIKADA  lists  the  sites  of  interest  in  the 
Territory,  the  guesthouses  and  tour  guides  available,  and  Carib  community  based 
organizations. 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  Carib' s  more  general  acceptance  into 
national  politics  is  the  creation  of  a  new  position  in  the  government  by  the  newly  elected 
government  of  February  2000  called  the  "Department  of  Carib  Affairs",  which  is  to  be 
held  by  a  person  of  Carib  descent. 
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Syndicate  Nature  Trail,  Milton  Waterfall,  Mome  Diablotin  Hike 

In  the  North  west  of  Dominica  several  natural  features  are  being  promoted  as 
ecotourism  sites.  The  Syndicate  Nature  Trail  is  located  at  the  foothills  of  Mome 
Diablotin,  Dominica's  tallest  mountain.  The  almost  one  mile  loop  trail  is  set  in  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  Jaco  Parrot  and  the  Sisserou  Parrot,  Dominica's  national  bird.  Both 
of  these  birds  are  endemic  to  Dominica.  The  surrounding  forest  is  home  to  other  birds, 
such  as  the  Mountain  Whistler,  the  Red-necked  Pigeon,  the  Scaly-breasted  Thrasher,  as 
well  as  other  animals,  including  agouti  and  several  tree  lizards.  Within  this  area  (a  1.5 
mile  walking  distance)  is  Milton  Waterfall.  The  one  hundred  foot  waterfall  cascades 
down  a  sheer  rock  face  into  a  pool  for  swimming.  Another  eco-feature  in  the  area  that  is 
being  promoted  is  hiking  Mome  Diablotin.  The  six-mile  hike  takes  tourists  through  rain 
forest,  montane  thicket,  and  woodland. 

The  National  Development  Corporation  of  Dominica  recommends  that  tourists 
take  a  guide  with  them  on  all  of  these  trips.  The  twin  communities  of  Dublanc  and 
Bioche,  both  fishing  and  farming  villages  and  home  to  roughly  850  households,  are 
located  below  Mome  Diablotin 's  heights.  A  1995/96  poverty  assessment  conducted  by 
the  British  Development  Division  sighted  Dublanc/Bioche  as  some  of  the  poorest 
communities  in  Dominica  (Bonnerjea  and  Weir  1996).  Both  of  these  communities  are 
being  affected  by  the  decline  in  earnings  from  the  banana  industry.  The  two  communities 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  govemment  and  a  local  NGO,  SPAT  (Small  Projects 
Assistance  Team),  to  create  economic  opportunities  revolving  around  the  existing  and 
potential  ecotourism  activities  in  the  area  for  tourists  that  come  to  these  parts  to  hike.  A 
number  of  activities  have  developed,  including  a  woman's  group  called  the  Women  with 
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a  Vision  that  cooks  Dominican  dishes  and  provides  packed  lunches  for  hikers,  fishermen 
who  give  lessons  on  how  to  cast  nets  and  set  handcrafted  fish  pots,  and  visits  to  local 
farms.  These  are  all  activities  that  are  symbiotic  with  the  local's  existing  livelihoods. 

Various  village  groups  have  formed  as  a  result  of  tourist  activity  in  the  area, 
including  a  tour  guide  group  called  the  Syndicate  Rainforest  Tour  Guide  Association, 
which  has  undergone  training  by  the  NDC.  The  NDC  also  sponsored  the  creation  and 
publishing  of  a  publicity  brochure,  "Community  Rain  Forest  Experience",  for  the  area. 
SPAT  works  closely  with  these  communities  in  the  development  of  opportunities  for  its 
people  and  in  the  education  and  training  of  interested  villagers.  At  a  community  meeting 
in  December  1999,  several  villagers  expressed  their  high  expectations  of  tourism  in  the 
area  for  increasing  their  income,  as  well  as  for  making  the  residents  in  the  communities 
value  and  take  care  of  their  environment.  Awareness  of  their  environment  and  its 
importance  for  tourism  has  resulted  in  a  mural  beautification  project,  a  focus  on 
sanitation  improvement  through  securing  drums  for  garbage  cans,  upgrading  public 
conveniences,  and  Plant  a  plant  Day,  all  in  1998  and  1999.  Recent  site  improvements 
include  roadwork  to  the  trailhead  for  both  trails.  Additionally,  the  Syndicate  Nature  Trail 
is  well  laid  out,  informative  and  mostly  litter  free. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  a  certain  level  of  frustration  with  the  low  numbers  of 
tourists  coming  to  the  site.  The  feeling  was  prevalent  that  not  enough  was  being  done  by 
the  Dominican  government  to  stimulate  tourism  into  this  area.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
tourism  brochure  put  out  by  the  NDC  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  there  had 
not  been  wide  enough  distribution  of  this  brochure.  Future  plans  call  for  this  brochure  to 
be  spread  overseas.  Presently  there  are  no  visitor  accommodations  in  the  area.  The 
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creation  of  small  guesthouses  to  meet  tourist  demand  is  considered  one  of  the  ways  that 
locals  can  benefit  economically  from  the  presence  of  ecotourism  in  their  community. 

Village  of  Calibishie 

Another  area  where  ecotourism  activities  have  been  promoted  and  desired  by 
residents  is  in  the  northeast  area  of  Calibishie.  This  area  also  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
NNETEDC  committee.  Some  of  the  initiatives  taken  by  community  members  to  create  a 
better  environment  for  tourism  have  been:  beach  clean  up  days,  a  door  to  door  garbage 
pick  up,  tourism  signs  and  road  signs,  a  village  compost  system  and  teaching  composting 
in  school,  and  a  village  plant  industry  from  which  the  NDC  would  buy  plants  to  put  in 
other  villages. 

Cabrits  National  Park  and  Fort  Shirley 

The  Cabrits  site  represents  a  mix  of  history  and  culture,  as  well  as  aquatic  and 
wetland  ecosystems.  The  Fort  Shirley  site,  within  the  Cabrits  National  Park,  is  clean, 
well  maintained,  and  full  of  historic  information.  An  information  building  and  reception 
center  has  been  built  to  accommodate  visitors.  A  marine  reserve  has  been  sectioned  off. 
Initiatives  have  been  put  in  place  to  replace  fishing  opportunities  in  the  surrounding 
communities.  For  example,  fishermen  have  received  training  and  upgraded  gear  to 
enable  them  to  fish  off  shore.  This  is  considered  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  shallow 
inshore  coastal  zones  used  by  divers  and  snorkelers. 
Indian  River 

The  Indian  River  site  has  provided  employment  opportunities  to  a  group  of 
organized  guides  (Figure  5-8).  The  guides  have  an  association  and  have  received 
training,  and  they  are  concerned  and  active  about  the  protection  of  the  ecosystem  on 
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which  they  rely.  An  Indian  River  tour  guide  speaking  at  The  Conference  on  Sustainable 
Tourism  in  1997  (ACT  1997)  presented  information  to  indicate  that  tour  guides  opposed 
fishing  on  the  Indian  River  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  and  they  felt  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  marina  in  the  marsh  area  inappropriate.  It  is  the  same  implicit  concern  over 
preserving  their  livelihood  that  makes  these  tour  guides  limit  the  number  of  tours  on  the 
river  at  one  time,  despite  the  fact  that  they  could  maximize  their  current  incomes  by 
taking  all  tourists  available  at  one  time.  Further,  tour  guides  on  the  river  do  not  use 
motorized  boats,  and  there  is  an  EC$  1,500.00  (US$562.00)  fine  for  anyone  caught  on  the 
river  using  a  motor  (Interview  with  a  tour  guide  from  the  Indian  River  Tour  Guide 
Association,  July  2002). 

Tour  guides  on  the  Indian  River  do  not  take  their  boats  to  the  more  ecologically 
sensitive  parts  of  this  ecosystem,  and  they  discourage  other  operators  on  the  river  from 
going  too  fast  or  making  too  much  noise.  As  I  drifted  up  the  Indian  River,  the  tour  guide 
went  out  of  his  way  to  retrieve  two  bottles  floating  in  the  river,  as  he  did  this,  he 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  River  natural  habitat  to  keep 
tourists  coming,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  job. 

Some  tour  guides  have  resisted  joining  the  Indian  River  Tour  Guide  Association 
to  avoid  the  yearly  membership  fees,  and  to  circumvent  the  process  of  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  take  tourists  up  the  river.  Resource  use  conflicts  in  this  area  have  been  land 
clearing  near  the  river  mouth  for  construction  of  a  car  rental  business  and  land  clearing 
upstream  for  agriculture.  These  activities  are  felt  to  be  destructive  to  the  environment 
and  the  aesthetics  of  the  Indian  River  (ACT  1997).  Water  quality  will  be  degraded  due  to 
erosion  and  agricultural  chemicals  and  fertilizers  leaching  into  the  river.  Land  use 
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Figure  5-8.  The  non-motorized  boat  of  this  tour  guide  ensured  a  very  peaceful  trip  up  the 
Indian  River.  The  trip  was  further  enhanced  by  the  interesting  ecological 
information  provided  by  the  guide.  Indian  River,  Dominica.  July  2002. 

planning  in  this  area  are  lacking,  but  they  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is 

available  for  use  in  the  long  run.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the  tour  guides  are 

integrated  into  the  broader  tourism  industry  to  strengthen  their  association  (Hart  1998). 

South:  Scotts  Head  Area 

Scotts  Head  and  Soufriere,  villages  in  the  south  of  Dominica,  are  almost  always 

described  in  tourist  guide  publications  as  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  accessible 

tourist  locations  m  Dominica.  The  area  contains  some  of  the  best  scuba  diving  and 

snorkeling  sites  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  Kayakmg  and  mountain  biking  are  also  offered 

in  the  area.  At  the  tip  of  Scotts  Head  in  an  area  called  Casharou,  people  can  view  both 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Soufriere  is  also  the  site  of  sulphur  deposits 

and  some  hot  sulphur  springs  which  locals  and  tourists  alike  enjoy.  Several  companies 

bring  their  boats  to  this  area  to  sight  dolphins  and  whales.  The  plunging  coastal  shelf 

provides  an  environment  where  whales  and  dolphins  can  be  seen  from  the  shore. 
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In  1994  the  region  between  Pointe  Guignard  and  Scotts  Head,  including  Soufriere 
Bay,  was  designated  the  Scotts  Head/Soufriere  Marine  Reserve  (SSMR)  by  the  Fisheries 
Division  of  Dominica.  However,  this  Reserve  did  not  become  operational  until  February 
of  2000.  The  SSMR  is  divided  into  four  specific  zones:  recreational,  fishing  priority, 
diving,  and  fish  nursery.  The  management  of  the  SSMR  is  under  the  control  of  LAMA 
(The  Local  Area  Management  Authority),  which  consists  of  various  community  groups, 
and  the  Dominica  Watersports  Association  (DWA),  which  represents  the  diving  and 
whale  watching  industries  in  Dominica.  Fishing,  work  in  construction,  agriculture,  and 
tourism  are  the  main  source  of  livelihood  in  the  villages  of  this  region.  The  SSMR  was 
established  to  avoid  conflict  between  user  groups  of  the  marine  reserve  and  to  ensure 
sustainable  use  of  the  resources  in  the  area.  The  DWA  has  begun  collecting  user  fees, 
which  will  be  the  primary  source  of  income  for  the  SSMR.  User  fees  will  be  used  for  the 
initial  development  of  the  Reserve  and  to  pay  salaries  of  the  wardens  already  under 
training. 

Restriction  of  the  original  fishing  area  may  mean  that  the  people  of  Scotts  Head 
and  Soufriere  who  wish  to  continue  fishing  as  their  main  economic  activity  will  have  to 
adjust  to  fishing  further  out  from  shore.  This  will  not  be  easy,  since  most  of  the 
fishermen  are  older  and  slow  to  accept  more  modem  methods  of  fishing.  Traditional 
methods  for  harvesting  involve  small  boats  and  canoes.  In  particular,  part-time  fishermen 
tend  to  fish  at  only  a  subsistence  level,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  want  to  take  the  time  to 
find  new  fishing  grounds  (CCA  1991).  Very  few  people  have  large  fishing  vessels,  and  it 
has  only  been  recently  that  chilling  storage  facilities  became  available  on  the  island  with 
the  Coastal  Fisheries  Development  Corporation  building  a  processing  and  marketing 
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center  for  fish  in  Roseau  main  market  area.  Larger  catches  of  fish  are  sold  directly  to 
villagers  or  in  the  Roseau  market. 

Farming,  fishing,  and  construction  incomes  are  viewed  as  somewhat  variable  due 
to  seasonality  and  market  conditions.  Historically,  this  has  been  an  area  of  outward 
migration  as  the  young  people  have  left  the  villages  to  gain  more  money  in  the  capital  or 
overseas.  Soufriere  and  Scotts  Head  communities  see  tourism  as  'a  way  out  of  economic 
and  social  decline'  (Dixey  1996).  While  some  fishermen  have  been  put  out  by  the  new 
fishing  restrictions  within  the  marine  reserve,  other  villages  feel  that  tourism  in  the  area 
will  be  a  positive  force  in  terms  of  their  economy  and  livelihood  strategies. 

There  appear  to  be  links  between  fishermen  and  tourist  establishments  in  the  area 
such  as  Petite  Coulibri,  Seabird  Cafe,  Gachettes,  and  Herches,  which  purchase  fish  to 
make  dishes  for  tourists.  Stayover  tourists  occasionally  purchase  fish  directly  from 
fishermen  on  the  beach.  Some  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  area  benefit  from  stayover 
tourists  as  well  as  day  visitors  who  come  to  the  south  of  the  island  to  enjoy  the  marine 
activities  offered.  Dolphin  and  whale  watching  boats  come  from  other  areas  (such  as 
Anchorage  Dives,  Dive  Castaways,  Dive  Dominica  Ltd.  and  East  Carib  Dive).  In  these 
cases,  the  residents  of  Soufriere  and  Scotts  Head  receive  the  benefits  of  tourists  spending 
money  at  bars,  craft  shops,  and  restaurants  in  the  area.  However,  there  were  multiple 
complaints  during  interviews  with  people  involved  in  the  tourist  industry  that  cruiseship 
passengers  come  for  the  day  but  do  not  spend  their  money  in  the  area  because  the  boats 
tend  to  be  all-inclusive.  Cruiseship  tourism  in  this  area  is  seen  to  derive  limited  benefits 
only  to  dive  centers,  who  offer  scuba,  snorkeling,  kayaking,  and  biking,  and  bus  drivers 
who  bring  the  tourists  to  the  area. 
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Other  economic  benefits  for  the  area  have  come  in  the  form  of  employment  and 
income  opportunities  as  taxi  and  bus  drivers  and  accommodation  owners.  A  few 
residents  are  selHng  pottery  souvenirs  to  tourists.  The  south  of  the  island  has  fewer  hotels 
than  other  areas  of  Dominica.  However,  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  Soufriere/Scotts 
Head  area  employ  local  villagers.  Some  restaurants  in  this  area  provide  their  agricultural 
produce  needs  from  nearby  fields. 

A  local  guide  group,  Exotic  Tour  Guides  Association,  has  formed  to  provide 
guided  tours  to  the  Sulphur  Springs.  This  association  is  supported  by  a  Government 
project  called  ENCORE,  Environmental  and  Coastal  Resources  -  an  aid  initiative  funded 
by  WWF  (Evans  et  al.  1997b). 

Communitv  Tourism  and  Government  Intervention 

Community  tourism  in  Dominica  is  providing  benefits  for  locals  in  terms  of 
employment,  income  creation,  cultural  revival,  and  environmental  conservation. 
However,  community  involvement  in  the  tourism  industry  does  not  occur  without 
concern  and  challenges.  There  is  a  fine  line  between  needing  government  support  and 
wanting  autonomy  to  make  their  own  decisions  that  communities  have  to  tread.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  every  person  in  a  community  are  not  going  to  be  realized  through 
any  one  single  industry.  It  is  important  that  the  livelihood  of  one  group,  for  example 
fishermen  in  Scotts  Head,  is  not  compromised  for  the  development  of  another  industry. 
Instead,  ways  need  to  be  developed  to  allow  different  uses  of  the  same  resource  to  exist 
and  compliment  each  other.  In  the  long  run  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  environment 
which  attracts  the  tourists  and  which  supplies  a  livelihood  for  the  locals  will  be 
conserved. 
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Closer  Look  at  Some  Other  Issues  Surrounding  Government  Actions  in  Dominican 

Ecotourism 

Ecotourism  is  viewed  by  Dominicans  as  beneficial  to  both  the  people  and  the 
island  for  a  number  of  economic,  environmental,  and  social  reasons.  However,  there  is  a 
perception  that  certain  limitations  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  people  and  the  island 
can  fully  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the  industry  in  the  country.  Similarly,  both 
government  action  and  inaction  are  considered  to  be  jeopardizing  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  and  the  tourism  image  and  product  that  Dominicans  are  trying  to  sell. 

The  Dominican  tourism  industry  faces  issues  that  hamper  its  success,  particularly 
the  success  of  ecotourism  as  the  predominant  form  of  tourism  on  the  island.  For 
example,  often  there  is  no  specific  on-site  place  at  which  tourists  can  buy  user  fee  passes. 
The  passes  can  be  bought  at  the  Tourism  Information  Bureau,  at  the  Forestry  Division  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  or  close  to  the  sites.  At  several  sites  I  had  to  actively  search  by 
walking  or  driving  from  house  to  house  for  the  'official  government  employee' 
responsible  for  collecting  the  user  fees.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  me  to  visit  the 
site  without  paying  the  fee,  and  many  people  who  are  either  unaware  of  the  user  fee  or 
are  intentionally  avoiding  it,  do  just  that.  '  ' 

Another  concern  regarding  user  fees  involves  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  fees 
once  loans  have  been  paid  off  and  who  is  going  to  be  in  control  of  the  money  and 
decisions.  This  issue  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the  Carib  Territory,  where  a  local  Carib 
Chief  and  council  are  in  place,  and  the  people  desire  greatly  to  make  autonomous 
decisions  about  their  own  land  and  resources.  Once  user  fees  have  been  introduced  into 
the  area  with  the  construction  of  the  model  village,  this  concern  will  have  to  be 
addressed. 
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Dominica  runs  the  risk  of  losing  the  UNESCO  Worid  Heritage  site  title  for  the 
Mome  Trois  Pitons  National  Park  if  a  planned  cable  car  system  is  built  into  the  park  to 
give  tourists  quick  access  to  the  Boiling  Lake  in  the  Park.  Presently  the  Boiling  Lake  is 
reachable  only  on  foot  -  a  six-hour  hike  to  and  from  the  location.  At  one  point  a 
company  was  offering  helicopter  rides  to  the  Boiling  Lake,  but  due  to  the  noise  birds 
were  reported  to  be  leaving  the  area  (Personal  communication  with  a  guide,  Hagen,  July 
1999).  This  company  is  no  longer  in  business.  The  remoteness  of  this  natural 
phenomenon  is  the  greatest  attraction  for  ecotourists.  If  the  Boiling  Lake  was  to  come 
under  heavy  tourist  traffic  with  the  introduction  of  a  cable  car,  degradation  of  a  sensitive 
site  would  occur,  and  it  could  lose  its  appeal  in  the  long  run. 

Most  individuals  (hoteliers,  restaurant  owners,  craft  sales  people,  tour  guides  and 
tour  companies)  involved  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  expressed  dissatisfaction  at 
the  Government's  ambivalence  in  setting  tourism  policy  and  then  acting  contrary  to  that 
policy.  Examples  often  used  to  portray  this  disparity  are  the  building  of  a  cruiseship 
berth  with  a  tourist  information  office,  handicraft  center,  changing  rooms,  security  office, 
auditorium  seating,  restaurant,  and  bar  at  the  Cabrits  National  Park  in  the  north  in  1990 
and  the  cruiseship  berth  built  in  June  1995  along  the  Roseau  Bayfront  along  with  tourist 
information  center.  The  Roseau  berth  includes  a  50  meter  long  by  12  meters  wide 
platform,  and  both  berths  are  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  cruiseships, 
sometimes  bringing  up  to  1,000  people  per  day  on  to  the  island  (Pattullo  1996). 

The  Roseau  cruiseship  berth  was  completed  in  the  same  year  that  Dominica  made 
its  first  loan  application  to  the  CDB  for  $3,061  million  dollars  to  finance  sustainably 
developed  tourism  (Gayle  1997),  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government  was  declaring  that 
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ecotourism  was  centrally  important  to  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry.  It  is  a 
widely  held  view,  both  by  researchers  and  by  most  local  Dominican  tourism  business 
people,  that  cruiseship  tourism  is  a  form  of  mass  tourism  that  can  negatively  impact  the 
physical  environment  and  disrupt  the  'unspoiled'  setting  sought  after  by  ecotourists. 

Cruiseship  passengers  also  make  a  smaller  contribution  to  the  economies  with 
which  they  interact,  and  this  leads  many  to  believe  that  they  are  not  worth  the  money 
spent  to  improve  facilities  such  as  ports  and  roads  (CTO  1998).  Surveys  in  1995-1996  of 
both  stayover  visitors  and  cruiseship  passengers  to  Dominica  show  that  stayover  tourists 
spent  an  average  of  about  US$77.00  per  person  per  day  (and  an  average  of  US$716.00 
per  trip),  compared  to  the  average  of  US$39.50  spent  by  cruiseship  passengers  on  a  day 
visit  (Westbrook  et  al  1997a  and  b).  At  present,  cruiseship  passengers  spend  only  5%  of 
the  total  visitor  expenditure  on  the  island  (Evans  et  al.  1997c). 

The  Dominican  government  justifies  the  focus  and  expenditure  on  cruiseship 
tourism  by  saying  that  it  will  open  opportunities  to  persuade  cruiseship  passengers  to 
return  as  stayover  tourists.  Along  those  lines,  cruiseship  tourism  has  been  directed 
toward  cultural  and  natural  sites,  rather  than  shopping  or  beach-based  opportunities 
(Weaver  1998).  To  date  there  has  been  no  research  to  suggest  a  direct  correlation 
between  cruiseship  visitation  and  return  visits  of  these  passengers  as  stayover  tourists. 
However,  some  researchers  argue  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  convergence  between  mass 
tourism  and  ecotourism,  with  mass  tourists  becoming  more  aware  of  environmental 
concerns  (Ayala  1996).  This  suggests  the  potential  for  tourists  to  come  as  cruiseship 
passengers,  and  then  return  as  ecotourists  as  they  become  interested  in  the  environment  of 
Dominica.  Nonetheless,  caution  is  needed  as,  unlike  'mass'  tourists  who  gather  in  large 
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groups  on  beaches,  at  clubs,  or  in  hotel  resorts,  ecotourists  are  generally  turned  off  by 

large  numbers  of  people  at  a  site.  They  travel  alone,  as  couples,  or  in  small  groups  and 

typically  avoid  crowds.  In  a  survey  taken  of  stayover  tourists  in  1995-1996,  42%  of  the 

respondents  stated  that  they  had  encountered  groups  from  cruiseships  at  nature  sites 

(Evans  et  al.  1997c). 

More  than  half  of  these  (52%)  reported  that  their  enjoyment  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  experience.  Others  stated  that  they  had  actively  avoided 
visiting  particular  sites  when  they  knew  that  a  cruiseship  was  in  Dominica, 
so  as  to  minimize  chances  of  encounters  with  large  groups  of  people. 

(Evans  et  al.  1997c,  p.  29) 

While  the  Government  is  attempting  to  persuade  cruiseship  tourists  to  come  back  as  stay 

over  visitors,  they  might  actually  be  driving  away  the  ecotourists  presently  on  the  island 

(the  major  contributors  to  Dominica's  tourism  revenue)  and  diminishing  the  quality  of  the 

environment  for  future  eco- visitors. 

One  avenue  being  explored  by  the  Dominican  government  is  a  strategy  by  which 

specific  sites  are  designated  cruiseship  locations  and  others  designated  only  for  locals  and 

stayover  tourists.  A  two  year  project,  'Integrating  Conservation  with  Ecotourism'  (Evans 

et  al.  1997c),  highlighted  twenty  new  ecotourist  sites  in  Dominica  that  could  be 

developed  to  take  the  pressure  off  of  highly  visited  sites  such  as  the  Trafalgar  Fall  and  the 

Emerald  Pool.  Subsequently,  some  of  these  recommended  sites  have  been  'upgraded'  for 

tourism,  including  the  placement  of  directional  and  information  signs,  rest  room  facilities, 

road  construction,  and  improved  trails.  Yet  even  as  access  to  these  sites  has  improved, 

the  impact  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  tourist  has  not  been  fully  assessed.  The  1998 

report  prepared  for  the  Dominican  Ministry  of  Tourism,  Ports  and  Employment  by  Hart, 
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which  states  the  physical  and  social  carrying  capacity  of  various  sites,  lacks  details  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  assessment  tools. 

Another  government  program  that  has  caused  Dominicans  (particularly  those 
involved  in  the  tourism  industry)  to  have  concern  over  the  direction  of  official  national 
tourism  planning  is  the  creation  of  hydroelectric  power  developments  at  Trafalgar  Falls, 
Titou  Gorge,  and  Freshwater  Lake.  Large  pipes  now  scar  the  natural  landscape.  These 
projects  have  been  designed  and  located  in  areas  that  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  the 
environment  and  conflict  with  tourism  interests  (Evans  et  al  1997c).  Indeed,  the  noise 
pollution  from  the  hydroelectric  power  station  at  the  Trafalgar  Falls  affects  the 
atmosphere  for  the  tourists  staying  at  the  nearby  Papillote  Wilderness  Retreat. 
Furthermore,  the  construction  of  the  hydroelectric  power  station  reduced  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  Trafalgar  Falls,  thereby  diminishing  the  enjoyment  provided  to  tourists 
(Gayle  1997). 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  Dominica  Government  have  led  conservationists  and 
Dominicans  in  the  tourism  industry  to  question  their  development  motives.  Controversial 
decisions  have  been:  (1)  the  way  the  Government  voted  at  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  conference,  siding  with  Japan  against  a  whale  sanctuary.  Considering  that 
the  Dominican  tourism  industry  relies  on  whale  watching  to  attract  ecotourists,  this  vote 
seems  contrary  to  action  that  would  sustain  this  activity  in  Dominica.  Atherton  Martin, 
eminent  environmentalist,  resigned  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  protest  to  this  vote;  (2) 
the  plans  of  the  previous  Government  to  build  an  international  airport  that  would 
involved  displacing  farming  communities,  destroying  mountains  and  cutting  down  forest, 
(3)  the  push  for  a  large  hotel  with  foreign  backing  in  the  early  1990s.  The  250  roomed, 
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400  time-share  unit  hotel  was  to  be  part  of  a  controversial  new  'economic  citizenship 
policy',  a  government-initiated  program  whereby  foreigners,  particularly  business  people 
from  the  Pacific  Rim,  were  sold  a  Dominican  passport  in  exchange  for  cash  (US$50,000) 
or  for  investing  in  certain  projects  including  tourism  based  projects.  Due  to  various 
reasons,  this  project  has  not  been  completed. 

Despite  these  actions,  that  are  derivations  from  the  overall  government  policy  to 
promote  an  ecotourism  product,  tourism  as  it  is  practiced  on  Dominica  has  encouraged 
the  initiation  of  several  regionally  dispersed  community  projects  in  the  country.  This 
chapter  highlighted  the  successes  and  limitations  of  these  local  initiatives.  In  the 
following  chapter,  the  findings  from  both  the  questionnaire  surveys  and  the  indepth 
community  studies  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  effect  of  ecotourism  in  Dominica  on 
the  development  of  linkages,  regional  development  and  environmental  action  related  to 
conservation. 


CHAPTER  6 

ANALYSIS  OF  ECOTOURISM  RESEARCH  FINDINGS  IN  DOMINICA 
The  Impact  of  Stayover  Tourist  Demand 

Although  small,  the  share  of  tourists  coming  to  Dominica  is  increasing,  and  with 
this  increase  is  an  associated  increase  in  the  income  entering  the  economy.  While  more 
tourists  come  to  Dominica  as  cruiseship  passengers,  the  majority  of  the  money  earned 
from  tourism  comes  from  stayover  visitors.  Stayover  visitors  surveyed  for  this  research 
had  a  primary  interest  in  nature.  When  all  the  reasons  for  visiting  Dominica  were 
combined,  the  percentage  indicating  an  interest  in  nature  was  65%.  Additionally,  visitors 
with  an  interest  in  nature  have  the  highest  average  expenditure. 

Stayover  visitors  surveyed  had  an  average  age  in  their  late  thirties  to  early  forties. 
Information  on  family  income  reveals  that  income  levels  of  these  stayover  visitors  appear 
to  be  moderately  high.  In  addition  to  being  fairly  affluent,  the  majority  of  stayover 
visitors  had  a  graduate  degree  or  postgraduate  qualification. 

Stayover  tourists  surveyed  indicated  a  strong  demand  for  local  accommodations, 
food,  goods,  and  services  such  as  tour  guides,  souvenirs,  and  transportation.  Their 
attitude  towards  their  experience  on  Dominica  was  positive,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  willing  to  recommend  a  trip  to  Dominica  and  Dominican  cuisine  to  another  traveler. 
Finally,  it  appears  that  stayover  tourists  to  Dominica  arrive  on  the  island  in  a  less 
seasonal  pattern  than  traditional  mass  tourists  who  tend  to  favor  travel  to  warm 
destinations  in  the  winter. 
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Research  indicates  that  the  composition  of  stayover  tourists  to  Dominica  is 
different  from  tourists  that  generally  visit  a  mass  tourism  destination.  They  are  from 
diverse  locations  and  include  a  high  percentage  of  West  Indians,  particularly  those  from 
the  French  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  these 
Caribbean-based  tourists  were  found  to  spend  close  to  or  more  than  their  European 
counterparts. 

Besides  spending  more  than  expected,  these  intraregional  visitors  from  the 

Caribbean  benefit  Dominica  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  tend  to  patronize  smaller  hotels, 

and  their  cultural  impact  is  considered  by  many  to  be  more  positive  (or  at  least  less 

intrusive)  than  visitors  from  more  metropolitan  countries.  Caribbean  tourists  tend  to 

share  a  common  history  and  many  cultural  and  social  customs  with  Dominicans.  Weaver 

(1991)  suggests  that  the  presence  of  intraregional  tourism  to  Dominica  might,  "help  to 

ameliorate  the  negative  black-white  dichotomy  that  usually  characterizes  conventional 

mass  tourism  in  the  Third  World."  Furthermore,  Caribbean  visitors  to  Dominica  are 

more  accustomed  to,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  consume,  local  goods,  thereby 

increasing  the  multiplier  effect  within  the  local  economy.  In  the  case  of  a  worldwide 

economic  recession.  West  Indians  might  be  more  likely  to  continue  visiting  Dominica 

because  of  its  proximity  and  the  assumed  lower  traveling  cost. 

Regional  Development  Through  the  Distribution  and  Ownership  of  Tourism  Facilities 

and  Infrastructure 

While  the  'strip'  of  accommodation  facilities  in  and  around  Roseau  points  to  a 
slightly  higher  concentration  of  units  in  this  one  area,  the  overall  spatial  pattern  of 
accommodation  units  in  Dominica  is  dispersed  (Figure  4-1).  This  pattern  has  increased 
over  time  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  spatial  pattern  of  tourism  accommodation  by 


Weaver  (1991).  Weaver  found  a  lack  of  tourism  accommodation  units  in  the  leeward 
south  coast  sector,  only  one  guest  house  in  the  East  side,  and  only  10%  of  the  tourism 
facihties  located  in  the  interior. 

Chapter  4  presented  data  on  the  regional  distribution  of  dive  shops  and  major 
tourist  craft  shops,  as  well  as  major  groupings  of  craft  shops  and  vendors  in  Dominica. 
The  spatial  pattern  of  dive  shops  in  Dominica  along  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  is  due 
to  reduced  wind,  drier  weather,  and  a  more  gently  sloping  coastline  producing  superior 
diving  conditions  for  all  the  marine  activities  offered  by  these  facilities.  A  more 
dispersed  pattern  of  dive  shops  is  unlikely  to  be  found  in  the  future  for  this  reason. 
However,  craft  shops  and  vendors  show  a  widespread  distribution  throughout  Dominica. 
1  anticipate  that  when  communities  such  as  Dublanc  and  Bioche  and  Calibishie  that  are 
involved  in  ecotourism  projects  develop  their  tourism  product,  more  craft  stalls  will  be 
found  in  these  regions. 

Spatial  patterns  of  these  tourism  facilities,  as  well  as  informational  and  directional 
signs,  restroom  facilities,  maintained  trails,  developed  sites,  interpretation  centers,  and 
tourism  projects  indicate  a  widespread  placement  of  tourism  related  infrastructure 
throughout  the  island.  The  potential  of  ecotourism  has  spurred  several  regional 
ecotourism  projects  in  village  communities,  mainly  through  the  initiative  of  local 
residents  and  sometimes  aided  by  some  government  assistance.  Communities  in  remote 
parts  of  the  island  have  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  ecotourism 
industry.  The  result  is  that  young  people  have  incentives  to  stay  in  their  villages  instead 
of  migrating  to  the  capital  or  out  of  the  country.  People  in  declining  industries  such  as 
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the  banana  industry  have  an  alternative  for  potential  employment.  Tourism  also  offers 
another  market  to  which  these  industries  can  sell  their  products. 

Local  ownership  predominates  in  Dominican  tourism.  The  majority  of  tourism 
accommodations  and  tourism  facilities  such  as  dive  shops,  and  crafts  shops  and  stalls  are 
owned  by  Dominicans.  Local  ownership  of  accommodation  facilities  has  increased  from 
62%  in  1991  (Weaver  1991)  to  88%  in  2000.  There  is  no  pattern  of  diminished  local 
ownership  with  increased  size  of  hotel  as  can  be  found  on  many  islands  with 
conventional  tourism.  Small-scale  facilities  under  local  ownership  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  the  preferred  type  of  tourist  accommodation  by  both  the  Dominican 
government  and  by  tourists  themselves. 

Ownership  by  foreigners  with  Dominican  citizenship  includes  people  originally 
from  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Switzerland  who  have  lived  in  Dominica  for  over 
10  years,  married  Dominicans,  and  consider  Dominica  to  be  their  home.  They  are  not 
absentee  owners  and  actually  live  in  and  run  the  facilities  themselves.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  safe  to  assume  that  expatriation  of  profits  will  be  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Papillote 
Wilderness  Retreat. 

Tourism's  Stimulation  of  Employment  in  Dominica 
The  diverse  regional  development  of  tourism  infrastructure,  projects,  and  facilities 
on  the  island  has  led  to  widespread  opportunities  for  employment  throughout  Dominica 
in  the  tourism  industry.  Furthermore,  the  government  and  local  organizations  are  trying 
to  increase  these  opportunities  through  the  promotion  of  more  remote  and  less  visited 
areas.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  participants  in  this  research  stated  that  they  had  to 
travel  to  get  a  job  in  the  industry.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  predominance  of  Dominicans  at 
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every  level  of  employment  in  the  tourism  industry,  from  menial  jobs  to  managerial  and 
professional  positions.  Exceptions  to  local  employment  are  found  in  more  specialized 
jobs,  but  this  is  being  changed  slowly  with  the  emphasis  on  training  locals  to  acquire 
these  skills.  Although  the  training  offered  through  the  NDC  and  other  sources  reaches  a 
number  of  people  in  the  tourism  industry  over  a  wide  area,  there  is  still  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  population  employed  in  the  tourism  industry  who  lack  sufficient  and 
appropriate  training. 

Tourism  appears  to  be  complementing  other  previously  established  Dominican 
industries  such  as  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry  by  creating  an  added  demand  for 
goods  and  services  from  these  industries.  The  local  supply  of  products  is  obtained  from 
two  main  sources;  the  local  regional  markets  at  which  farmers  and  hucksters  (middlemen) 
sell,  and  from  individual  suppliers  who  deliver  directly  to  facilities.  Two  thirds  of  the 
produce  and  materials  used  in  Dominican  hotels,  restaurants,  and  craft  stores  are  made 
locally,  and  more  than  half  of  these  facilities'  budgets  is  spent  on  obtaining  local 
products.  In  addition,  owners  of  these  facilities  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  buy  local 
goods  and  support  local  industries.  Therefore,  with  better  organization  of  suppliers  the 
percentage  of  local  product  used  could  increase.  One  reason  the  quantity  of  money  spent 
on  local  products  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  money  spent  on  imported  products  is 
because  products  from  abroad  tend  to  be  more  expensive. 

With  the  widespread  development  of  ecotourism  to  remote  and  interior  locations, 
more  Dominicans  can  find  employment  and  income  earning  opportunities  in  the  tourism 
industry  without  having  to  relocate  to  the  capital  or  the  developed  coastal  zone.  Owners 
of  small  hotels,  guest  houses,  and  restaurants  have  found  that  involvement  in  tourism  has 
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allowed  them  to  diversify  away  from  traditional,  less  reliable  sources  of  income  such  as 
bananas  and  other  activities,  yet  stay  in  their  village  or  region  of  origin.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  50%  of  people  interviewed  in  the  Dominican  tourism 
industry  previously  had  a  job  in  another  sector  of  the  economy,  including  agriculture,  and 
had  shifted  to  work  in  tourism.  At  the  same  time,  the  complimentary  nature  of 
ecotourism  with  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry  provides  a  situation  in  which  traditional 
activities  such  as  farming  and  craft  making  can  not  only  continue,  but  actually  be  more 
greatly  valued.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  the  Caribs,  where  increased  tourism 
to  the  area  is  bringing  elevated  annual  incomes  to  residents  in  the  Territory,  especially  for 
those  in  craft  making.        <  .  ,  . 

Tourist  Arrival  Pattern  and  Its  Impact 

Tourist  arrivals  to  Dominica  appear  to  be  most  affected  by  the  hurricane  season. 
During  this  time  of  year,  the  number  of  tourists  to  the  island  decreases.  Dominica  is  not 
impacted  by  the  usual  summer  drought  experienced  in  other  Caribbean  islands  practicing 
conventional  tourism.  People  involved  in  Dominican  tourism  feel  the  impact  of  lower 
tourism  numbers  caused  by  the  hurricane  season.  They  experience  decreases  in  income 
during  this  period,  and  roughly  half  of  those  surveyed  had  taken  measures  to  counteract 
the  reduction  in  tourism  business. 

Despite  the  lower  number  of  international  tourists  during  this  period,  most 
respondents  said  that  there  was  a  year-round  demand  for  their  services.  One  explanation 
for  the  lack  of  pronounced  highs  and  lows  in  demand  experienced  by  many  people 
involved  in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  is  a  'local-use  buffer'.  For  instance,  local 
clientele  also  patronize  restaurants  serving  stayover  tourists.  Restaurants  often  offer 
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lunch  specials  to  nearby  businesses  to  capture  the  local  market.  Unlike  many 
conventional  tourism  facihties  found  on  other  islands  (especially  all-inclusive  facilities), 
tourism  facilities  on  Dominica  are  accessible  and  within  the  price  range  of  most  locals. 
Also,  tour  guides  with  their  own  cars  often  run  as  taxis  for  the  general  public  in  slower 
periods.  The  decrease  in  tourism  business  during  the  hurricane  season  is  offset  in  other 
ways.  For  example,  several  hotel  and  restaurant  owners  had  their  own  plots  of  land  from 
which  they  supply  their  businesses.  Hotels  and  restaurants  such  as  these  will  sell  surplus 
at  the  local  market,  especially  when  tourist  numbers  are  lower.  Because  of  this  previous 
activity,  most  respondents  stated  that  they  receive  income  other  than  the  one  that  they 
derive  from  tourism. 

Analysis  of  Limitations  to  Involvement  of  Locals  in  the  Dominican  Tourism  Industry 
Although  Dominican  tourism  businesses  are  eager  to  use  local  products  and  hire 
locals  to  staff  tourism  jobs,  there  are  a  number  of  issues  impacting  the  formation  of 
linkages  between  tourism  and  other  industries,  thus  limiting  the  involvement  of 
Dominicans  in  the  tourism  industry.  The  most  common  problem  with  using  products 
from  local  industries  like  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry  was  the  lack  of  availability  of  a 
product  or  a  suitable  substitute  for  that  product.  Two  thirds  of  respondents  from  hotels, 
restaurants,  dive  operators  and  craft  sellers  stated  that  they  had  experienced  this  problem. 
Dominica's  manufacturing  industry  is  small,  resulting  in  the  need  to  import  some  of  the 
goods  necessary  to  support  the  tourism  industry. 

Consistency  and  reliability  in  the  supply  was  the  second  most  common  problem, 
and  this  was  experienced  by  slightly  more  than  one  third  of  respondents.  Supply  of 
produce  is  sometimes  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  a  certain  product  followed  by  a  glut  as 
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farmers  respond  to  the  elevated  selling  price  of  that  product.  Farmers  grow  the  product  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  higher  market  price,  but  instead  oversupply  causes  the  price  to 
drop  dramatically.  Inconsistency  in  the  supply  of  marine  products  and  some  fresh 
produce  can  also  be  partially  explained  by  the  lack  of  refrigerated  storage  available  to 
fishermen,  farmers,  and  hucksters  at  market. 

Problems  in  supply  can  also  be  explained  by  the  demand  for  the  best  quality 
produce  by  the  neighboring  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  Many 
hucksters  make  trips  to  these  islands  to  sell  their  produce.  Restaurant  and  hotel  owners 
stated  that  farmers,  fishermen,  and  hucksters  do  not  see  the  local  market  as  viable,  and 
thus  they  only  sell  to  them  what  they  do  not  sell  to  other  islands.  This  perception, 
whether  valid  or  not,  may  reflect  the  fact  that  farmers,  fishermen,  and  hucksters  consider 
the  demand  by  Dominican  hotels,  restaurants,  and  craft  shops  as  unreliable  and  prefer  to 
have  several  options  to  which  they  can  sell  their  goods. 

Overall,  a  lack  of  planning  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  a  failure  by  the  Government 
to  educate  and  assist  farmers  in  planning  is  considered  by  restaurant  and  hotel  owners  to 
be  the  major  cause  of  the  lack  of  consistency  and  reliability  of  local  products. 

Some  restaurants,  hotels,  dive  operators,  and  craft  vendors  complained  that 
sometimes  it  was  cheaper  to  import  a  product  in  bulk  rather  than  be  supplied  by  several 
small  producers  and  that  local  goods  were  sometimes  lower  quality  than  imported 
products.  However,  the  quality  of  Dominica  products  being  supplied  for  tourism  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  big  issue.  Only  a  small  percentage  (14%)  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  quality.  Still,  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  could  benefit  from  product  standards 
in  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  overall  tourism  product  on  the  island.  Similarly,  better 
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organization  of  the  supply  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  farmers,  perhaps 
through  cooperatives,  would  help  them  be  more  competitive  in  the  tourism  industry. 

The  Dominican  tourism  industry  is  staffed  in  large  part  by  Dominicans,  and  there 
are  few  major  challenges  in  hiring  local  labor.  Work  ethic  and  lack  of  training  for  the 
industry  were  cited  as  limitations  for  Dominican  involvement  in  the  tourism  industry. 
Some  business  people  involved  in  tourism  said  that  they  had  difficulty  finding  and 
keeping  good  employees.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  that  most  Dominicans  have 
access  to  produce  from  their  land  or  their  family's  garden,  so  they  do  not  have  to  work  to 
obtain  food.  Instead  many  work  only  when  they  need  cash  to  buy  merchandise  at  the 
local  appliance  stores. 

Dominicans  perceive  certain  factors  to  be  constricting  their  participation  in  the 

tourism  industry.  These  factors  relate  to  the  size  of  the  industry,  insufficient  training  in 

tourism,  and  the  lack  of  capital  or  duty  free  concessions  with  which  to  expand  their 

businesses.  Overall,  government  actions  or  lack  there  of  are  considered  to  be  responsible 

for  these  limiting  factors. 

Perceptions  of  Ecotourism:  Benefits,  and  Environmental  and  Cultural 

Conservation 

According  to  the  responses  of  individuals  in  Dominica's  tourism  industry, 
ecotourism  is  perceived  to  have  a  positive  effect  in  a  number  of  ways  on  both  the  lives  of 
Dominicans  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  Income  generation  and  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  are  the  most  significant  ways  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
feel  they  have  benefited.  Roughly  one  third  of  respondents  stated  that  they  had  benefited 
from  tourism  individually  by  being  able  to  work  in  a  traditional  livelihood.  The 
significant  number  of  individuals  able  to  continue  working  in  a  traditional  livelihood  and 
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be  a  part  of  the  growing  tourism  industry  in  Dominica  reflect  the  Hnkages  forming 
between  tourism  and  other  industries.  These  individuals  include  craft  makers,  artists  such 
as  the  dancers  from  the  Carib  dance  groups,  fishermen,  farmers,  foresters,  and  hucksters. 

The  most  noted  benefits  that  respondents  perceived  to  be  derived  as  a  country 
from  tourism  are  employment  generation,  infrastructure  development,  tourism  training, 
and  protection  of  nature  sites.  Employment  on  island  was  by  far  the  most  recognized 
benefit  of  Dominica's  tourism  product.  Other  highlighted  benefits  to  the  country  from 
ecotourism  included  revival  of  the  Carib  culture,  and  a  more  equitable  spread  of  income 
throughout  the  country. 

While  only  a  small  percent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  local  awareness  and 
conservation  actions  as  a  benefit  of  ecotourism,  people  involved  in  the  Dominican 
tourism  industry  see  nature  as  both  the  attraction  for  visitors  and  the  resource  base  for 
their  livelihoods.  Tourism  business  people  appear  to  fully  understand  their  reliance  on 
the  environment.  Craft  makers  depend  on  the  environment  for  materials;  farmers  for  a 
good  agriculture  base;  and  tour  guides,  dive  shops,  restaurants,  and  hotels  for  sites  of 
interest  for  visitors.  Tourism  businesses  see  maintenance  of  the  environment  as  a  high 
priority.  This  view  has  led  to  many  personal  conservation  actions  by  hotel  and  restaurant 
owners,  tour  guides,  dive  shops,  and  craft  people.  Many  of  these  tourism  business  people 
have  incorporated  or  increased  their  practice  of  conservation  actions  since  being  involved 
in  Dominican  tourism.  While  government  policies  over  time  have  stated  the  importance 
of  nature  as  the  tourism  focus  in  Dominica,  government  actions  have  at  times  been 
contrary  to  this  policy.  This  has  left  many  individuals  and  communities  involved  in 
tourism  frustrated  which  explains  why  such  a  large  percentage  of  respondents  expressed 
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the  feeling  that  the  government  could  be  doing  more  to  conserve  the  natural  environment 
for  tourism. 

Ecotourism  is  viewed  as  a  way  to  give  renewed  recognition  to  the  Dominican 
Carib  culture,  make  the  economy  in  the  Territory  more  viable,  and  in  turn,  conserve  the 
culture  and  environment.  Chapter  5  detailed  the  cultural  and  economic  revival  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  Carib  Territory.  This  chapter  also  highlighted  several  other 
Dominican  communities  that  are  attempting  to  use  ecotourism  to  increase  income  making 
opportunities  while  enabling  people  to  carry  on  with  their  traditional  livelihood  activities 
such  as  farming,  fishing  and  craft  making,  and  maintain  their  surrounding  environment  at 
the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  IMPACT  AND  POTENTIAL  OF  ECOTOURISM  IN  DOMINICA 

Introduction 

The  governments  of  the  smaller  islands  such  as  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent 
want  to  encourage  more  ecologically  sensitive  and  sustainable  forms  of 
tourism  development  and  much  is  hoped  of  ecotourism  in  promoting  the 
natural  bounty  of  countries  (Potter  and  Lloyd-Evans  1997:24). 

The  above  quote  and  several  others  that  can  be  found  in  newspaper  articles,  research 

journals,  and  tourism  publications  attest  to  the  efforts  by  the  government  of  Dominica  to 

have  its  island  recognized  as  an  ecotourism  destination  (Gayle  1997;  Andre  &  Christian 

1992;  Philpott  1995).  This  chapter  looks  back  at  the  research  assumptions  posed  at  the 

beginning  of  this  study  and  assesses  if  ecotourism  on  the  island  of  Dominica,  as  depicted 

through  the  data  collected  in  this  research  study,  is  having  the  intended  effects.  These 

desired  effects  are:  dispersed  national  development,  creation  of  linkages  between  tourism 

and  other  sectors  of  the  country's  economy,  employment  opportunities  that  are  less 

seasonal  in  nature,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Research  Assumptions  Addressed 

The  research  assumptions  introduced  in  Chapter  1  are  discussed  below. 

•    Ecotourism  has  an  overall  impact  on  diverse  regional  development  as  a  result  of 
creating  employment,  economic  opportunities  and  infrastructural  development  in 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Tourism  development  in  Dominica,  unlike  many  other  Caribbean  islands,  is  not 

restricted  to  coastal  zones  with  desirable  beaches  or  the  country's  capital.  Research  for 

this  dissertation  shows  that  ecotourism  on  the  island  has  resulted  in  widespread 
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development  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  employment  and  income  earning  opportunities, 
the  placement  of  infrastructure,  the  development  of  community  projects,  and  the  building 
of  facilities.  The  type  of  tourism  practiced  on  Dominica  is  creating  opportunities  for  a 
high  degree  of  local  participation  at  all  levels  of  the  society  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  country.  Unlike  conventional  tourism,  the  economic  opportunities  provided  by 
ecotourism  in  Dominica  are  allowing  residents  of  remote  areas  of  the  country  to  remain 
in  their  original  villages  while  being  part  of  the  industry.  As  a  result,  some  Dominicans 
perceive  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  tourism  on  the  island  is  its  ability  to  cause  a  more 
equitable  spread  of  income. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  determine  from  this  study  the  leakage 
factor  of  Dominican  tourism,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  that  was 
collected.  The  high  percentage  of  local  participation  in  the  industry  and  the  high  demand 
for  local  products  led  me  to  believe  that  the  leakage  factor  of  Dominican  tourism  is 
significantly  less  than  the  70%  recorded  in  other  small  island  by  Milne  (1990)  and  Lloyd- 
Evans  (1997).  The  fact  that  48%  of  facilities  budgets  gets  spent  on  foreign  products  can 
be  explained  by  the  lack  or  inconsistency  of  local  products. 

Although  ecotourism  has  provided  economic  opportunities  throughout  the  island, 
there  are  still  problems  to  be  addressed.  For  example,  roughly  half  of  the  people  working 
in  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  do  not  have  appropriate  training.  Many  Dominicans 
feel  that  lack  of  training  is  a  limitation  to  their  involvement  in  the  tourism  industry.  This 
suggests  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  tourism  training.  Dominica  lacks  training 
facilities  for  the  tourism  industry  on  the  island.  Some  individual  businesses  have 
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addressed  this  limitation  by  providing  in-house  training  or  sending  their  employees 
abroad  to  obtain  certain  skills. 

The  effect  of  dispersed  regional  development  of  tourism  should  continue  because 
the  government  is  willing  to  promote  visitation  to  more  remote  area  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  accommodation  facilities  on  Dominica  is  small.  There  is  a  need  for  an 
increase  in  these  facilities  to  meet  the  anticipated  growth  in  the  number  of  stayover 
tourists.  Clearly  the  most  popular  type  of  accommodation  for  tourists  coming  to 
Dominica  are  the  small-scale  facilities  such  as  guest  houses  and  small  hotels.  These  type 
of  facilities  are  most  conducive  to  local  participation  in  tourism.  Hence,  there  is 
opportunity  for  more  local  involvement  in  terms  of  both  ownership  and  employment  in 
the  Dominican  tourism  industry. 

•    Ecotourism  is  developing  increased  linkages  with  other  sectors  of  the  Dominican 
economy,  including  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry,  and  creating  economic 
opportunities  that  are  symbiotic  with  present  forms  of  livelihood. 

Research  carried  out  for  this  dissertation  indicates  that  ecotourism  in  Dominica  is 

creating  increased  linkages  between  tourism  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 

majority  of  stayover  visitors  to  Dominica  have  an  interest  in  nature  and  a  desire  to 

experience  local  cuisine  and  culture.  These  stayover  tourists  create  a  demand  for  local 

products,  food,  and  services  which  provides  income  earning  opportunities  for  farmers, 

fishermen,  hucksters,  foresters,  flower  growers,  and  craft  makers  and  sellers  who  can  sell 

their  goods  through  hotels,  restaurants,  and  craft  shops  or  market  them  directly  to  the 

tourists.  The  demand  for  local  goods  is  high,  with  two  thirds  of  the  products  used  in  the 

tourism  industry  being  made  in  Dominica. 
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Contrary  to  the  impact  of  conventional  tourism  where  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fishing  industries  have  to  compete  with  tourism  for  labor  and  land  resources,  ecotourism 
in  Dominica  is  giving  people  in  these  industries  the  option  to  continue  in  their  traditional 
livelihood  and  earn  more  money  through  sales  to  the  tourism  industry.  The  Government 
of  Dominica  focused  on  saying  that  the  development  of  an  ecotourism  product  should  not 
occur  to  the  detriment  or  exclusion  of  the  development  of  other  industries.  Antigua  and 
St.  Lucia  are  examples  of  Caribbean  islands  that  have  become  dependent  upon  revenues 
from  conventional  mass  tourism.  This  is  partly  due  to  limited  economic  opportunities. 
Another  contributing  factor  may  be  the  historic  dependence  of  many  Caribbean  islands 
on  a  mono-crop  or  single  product,  such  as  petroleum  in  Trinidad.  Instead,  ecotourism  in 
Dominica  has  been  promoted  as  one  sector  in  an  economy  relying  on  a  number  of  sectors, 
including  bananas,  citrus,  coconuts,  spring  water,  cut  flowers,  exotic  products,  and 
manufacturing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Caribs  and  communities  such  as  Calibishie,  Dublanc  and 
Bioche,  Cabrits,  Scotts  Head,  Soufriere,  and  Indian  River,  involvement  in  tourism 
appears  to  be  an  appropriate  economic  activity.  This  new  alternative  is  being  done  in 
conjunction  with  already  existing  and  traditional  activities  such  as  farming,  craft  making, 
and  fishing,  and  it  is  using  the  local  traditional  knowledge  of  the  area.  Because  tourism  is 
being  stimulated  in  these  areas,  residents  are  less  likely  to  leave  as  they  find  opportunities 
close  to  home. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  frustration  on  the  part  of  individuals  involved  in 
tourism  or  wanting  to  be  involved  in  tourism  that  the  Dominican  government  has  not 
done  more  to  promote  linkages  between  these  industries.  One  respondent  went  as  far  as 
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to  say  that  linkages  between  tourism  and  other  sectors  of  the  Dominican  economy  were 
happening,  "in  spite  of  government  involvement  or  lack  of  involvement"  (Interview  with 
hotel  owner  not  wanting  to  be  identified,  February  2000).  Limitations  in  linkage 
formation  are  blamed  on  the  small  size  of  the  tourism  industry  and  a  lack  of  organization 
in  the  supply  and  demand  of  local  products.  A  large  number  of  tourism  business  people 
feel  the  government  should  ameliorate  these  problems  through  marketing  the  island  better 
and  through  improving  the  coordination  of  goods  produced  by  local  farmers.  On  a  more 
positive  note,  the  high  level  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  stayover  tourists  for  local  cuisine 
and  the  prevalent  desire  of  Dominican  tourism  businesses  to  buy  local  products  bode  well 
for  future  linkages  between  tourism  and  these  other  industries. 

•    Ecotourism  generates  a  flow  of  tourists  to  the  island  that  provides  the  island  with  an 
even  and  more  predictable  pattern  of  visitation,  as  well  as  providing  employment 
opportunities  that  are  less  seasonal  in  character. 

Although  Dominican  stayover  tourism  is  not  subject  to  the  same  winter  driven 
peak  and  summer  trough  in  arrivals,  this  research  shows  that  tourist  arrivals  to  Dominica 
are  not  consistent  throughout  the  year.  Arrivals  are  impacted  by  the  hurricane  season. 
During  this  time,  tourism  business  people  experience  a  drop  in  tourist  numbers  and  a 
reduction  in  income  derived  from  tourists.  The  decline  in  tourist  arrivals  during  the 
hurricane  season  can  be  explained  by  the  previously  described  "shy  bird"  characteristic  of 
tourists  who,  in  general,  will  avoid  perceived  dangerous  situations.  The  type  of 
seasonality  experienced  in  Dominican  results  in  roughly  50%  of  people  in  the  tourism 
industry  having  seasonal  behaviors  relating  to  their  hiring  and/or  vacation  schedules. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  tourist  numbers,  most  people  in  Dominican  tourism  felt 
that  there  was  a  year-round  demand  for  their  goods  or  services,  and  that  the  highs  and 
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lows  in  demand  were  not  pronounced.  These  two  facts  seem  to  contradict  each  other. 
However,  patronage  by  locals  throughout  the  year  and  alternative  income  earning 
strategies  available  to  tourism  business  owners  can  explain  why  the  changes  in  demand 
are  not  perceived  as  being  large.  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  respondents  in  the 
tourism  industry  had  an  alternative  source  of  income  may  also  indicate  that  the  tourism 
market  is  still  too  small  for  everyone  involved  in  the  industry  to  survive  solely  on  this 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diversity  of  origin  countries  for  tourists  visiting  Dominica 

for  ecotourism  provides  the  island  with  a  certain  amount  of  security.  Conventional  mass 

tourism  tends  to  lead  to  a  reliance  on  visitors  from  a  limited  range  of  origin  countries. 

This  overdependence  can  leave  a  destination  country  vulnerable  to  external  forces  in  the 

dominant  market  such  as  political  or  economic  upheavals  that  may  negatively  impact 

tourism  from  the  country  of  origin  (Weaver  1991).  The  situation  in  Dominica,  where 

tourist  arrivals  are  from  a  wide  range  of  origin  countries,  helps  diminish  the  potential 

negative  impacts  from  a  reduced  flow  of  tourists  from  any  one  particular  market. 

However,  this  diversity  in  market  does  not  protect  against  the  impact  a  major  disaster  like 

a  hurricane  would  have  on  tourist  flow  to  the  destination  country. 

•    Ecotourism  leads  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  indigenous  culture,  and  to  the 
stimulation  of  conservation  actions  by  local  participants  in  the  tourism  industry  in 
order  to  maintain  the  surrounding  environment. 

The  use  of  ecotourism  by  communities  to  stimulate  their  economies,  improve  the 

environment,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Caribs,  revive  their  culture,  can  be  considered  a 

success  on  many  levels.  Tourism  development  has  affected  several  communities 

throughout  the  island.  Research  in  the  Carib  Territory  suggests  that  ecotourism  is 
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creating  a  more  diversified  economy  and  additional  sources  of  income.  Ecotourism  has 
encouraged  a  renewed  interest  and  rediscovery  of  the  Carib  culture  including  language, 
dance,  drumming,  food  processing,  and  architecture.  Local  and  international  recognition 
of  this  community  is  increasing.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  of  Sunday,  August  26, 
2001  carried  a  story  about  the  Caribs  use  of  tourism  that  was  entitled,  'Tribe  that  named 
the  Caribbean  endures." 

The  desire  to  promote  the  Territory  and  other  areas  as  ecotourism  sites  has  created 
an  awareness  in  locals  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  surrounding  environment,  not 
only  for  their  agricultural  livelihoods  but  also  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  handicrafts 
and  as  potential  touring  sites.  Recognition  that  a  well  presented  and  well  taken  care  of 
environment  is  important  for  this  new  industry  has  already  encouraged  villagers  in 
communities  to  have  clean-up  days,  better  garbage  disposal,  and  be  more  concerned 
about  beautifying  their  communities. 

Reliance  on  a  form  of  tourism  that  is  nature  oriented  has  caused  tourism 
practitioners  throughout  Dominica  to  consider  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  the 
environment.  Though  small  in  scale,  widespread  environmental  actions  are  being 
implemented  by  businesses  and  individuals  in  the  tourism  industry.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  national  movement  for  measures  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  environment. 
The  efforts  of  a  local  conservation  NGO,  Dominica  Conservation  Association,  has 
emphasized  to  Dominicans  the  importance  of  preserving  and  improving  the  Dominican 
environment.  However,  this  is  only  one  group,  and  their  warnings  often  are  not  heeded. 

Government  environmental  policies  are  abundant  in  Dominica,  but  the  problem 
has  really  been  lack  of  money  and  trained  people  for  monitoring  and  ensuring  that 
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regulations  are  followed.  Furthermore,  the  Dominican  government  has  a  history  of 
contradiction  and  lack  of  consistency  in  implementing  environmental  conservation 
policies.  Many  people  only  verbally  expressed  their  frustration  with  the  Dominican 
Government  for  this  fault.  Others  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  These 
individuals,  such  as  the  owners  of  the  Papillote  Wilderness  Retreat  and  Exotica  Hotel, 
have  developed  their  own  ecotourism-based  programs  independent  of  government 
encouragement  or  financing. 

Dominica:  A  Small  Scale  Model  for  Ecotourism  Development 
Interestingly,  the  model  of  ecotourism  found  in  Dominica  differs  from  the  case 
studies  of  Costa  Rica,  Belize,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  Kenya  presented  in  this 
research.  Dominica,  unlike  Costa  Rica,  Belize,  the  Galapagos,  and  Kenya,  shows 
significant  local  benefit  through  ownership  opportunities  and  employment  in  higher  level 
managerial  positions,  and  a  potentially  higher  multiplier  effect  due  to  greater  linkages 
between  tourism  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Government  policies  in  these  other 
countries  have  generally  benefited  large  foreign-owned  establishments  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Kenya,  have  been  concentrated  in  the  capital  and  therefore  limit 
overall  regional  development.  So  far,  government  policy  in  Dominica  has  been 
beneficial  to  small  scale  local  ownership,  correspondingly  with  the  ecotourism  focus  on 
natural  features  in  rural  locations,  this  type  of  establishment  has  occurred  throughout  the 
island.  Ecotourism  in  Dominica  has  also  given  rise  to  local  community  initiatives  in 
dispersed  rural  locations.  Government  policy  and  actions  have  fostered  this 
development. 
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From  this  research,  I  suggest  that  certain  factors  have  allowed  Dominica  to  evolve 
into  a  comprehensive,  deliberate  ecotourism  destination  with  high  levels  of  local 
ownership  and  employment,  higher  levels  of  linkages  than  in  other  ecotourim 
destinations,  and  a  high  level  of  regional  development.  First  of  all,  Dominica's  physical 
features,  its  small  size,  and  the  lack  of  an  international  airport  due  to  the  mountainous 
topography,  have  been  discouraging  factors  for  both  a  high  level  of  foreign  visitation  and 
foreign  investment  in  larger  tourism  facilities.  As  a  result,  the  facilities  that  have  opened 
on  the  island  are  mostly  locally  owned  and  small  in  size  due  to  the  limited  financial 
resource  available  to  most  Dominicans.  These  are  the  type  of  facilities  that  government 
policy  has  promoted.  Because  the  focus  of  ecotourism  on  the  island  has  been  on  smaller 
scale  establishments,  it  might  be  that  many  Dominicans  have  felt  capable  of  getting 
involved  since  they  do  not  have  to  compete  with  large,  well-financed  facilities. 

While  this  research  did  not  specifically  look  at  this  connection,  I  believe  that  the 
small  scale  local  nature  of  ecotourism  on  Dominica  contributed  to  a  higher  level  of 
linkages  between  tourism  and  other  sectors  on  the  island.  Larger  facilities  tend  to 
demand  economies  of  scale  that  are  not  available  on  Dominica  and  therefore  encourage 
the  importation  of  goods  to  supply  the  industry.  The  small  scale  tourism  facilities  on 
Dominica  can,  at  present,  be  supplied,  with  the  exception  of  specific  products  that  are  not 
available  on  the  island,  by  the  local  primary  sector.  The  research  suggests  that 
ecotourists  coming  to  Dominica  like  local  products,  and  that  tourism  facilities  want  to  use 
locally  made  goods.  This  research  showed  high  local  ownership  of  facilities  and  a  great 
desire  to  use  locally  made  goods.  However,  since  this  was  not  the  main  focus  of  this 
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research  no  direct  conclusions  can  be  made  about  the  possible  correlation  between  local 
ownership  and  linkages. 

Ecotourism  in  Dominica  has,  like  Costa  Rica,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Belize  and 
Kenya,  had  a  relationship  with  the  development  of  national  parks  and  reserves. 
Government  policies  in  Dominica,  similar  to  other  Latin  American  and  African  cases, 
have  tried  to  incorporate  elements  of  environmental  conservation  in  tourism  planning.  In 
other  ecotourism  destinations  this  has  meant  in  some  situations  that  local  populations  lose 
access  to  natural  resources  without  obtaining  alternative  livelihood  opportunities, 
particularly  where  foreigners  dominate  the  ecotourism  industry  and  its  benefits.  In  some 
cases,  this  might  cause  locals  to  disregard  environmental  protection  measures  put  in  place 
by  governments.  In  Dominica  individual  conservation  efforts  of  people  involved  in  the 
ecotourism  industry  have  been  high  as  a  result  of  reliance  on  ecotourism  and  the 
environment.  Furthermore,  ecotourism  is  benefitting  the  local  indigenous  community 
through  greater  recognition,  revival,  and  maintainence  of  their  culture,  while  providing 
them  with  a  livelihood  that  is  symbiotic  with  traditional  activities.  This  is  contrary  to 
what  can  happened  in  other  ecotourism  destinations  where  foreign  intrusions  into  the 
indigenous  culture  have  brought  about  negative  impacts  on  the  visited  people^ 

The  type  of  ecotourism  model  that  has  developed  in  Dominica  may  have  limited 
application  in  larger,  more  complex  destinations.  These  destinations  may  not  realistically 
be  able  to  pursue  a  comprehensive,  deliberate  ecotourism  product  with  a  focus  primarily 
on  small,  locally  owned  facilities.  They  may  have  already  developed  other,  more 
traditional  sectors,  of  their  tourism  industry  along  side  their  ecotourism  product. 
However,  even  in  large,  complex  ecotourism  places,  the  Dominican  model  can  be  used  to 
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create  better  linkages.  The  study  on  Dominica  may  have  direct  relevance  to  other  small 
nations  that  are  presently  embarking  on  or  considering  developing  their  tourism 
industries  based  on  natural  resources  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  significant  linkages. 

This  research  does  not  suggest  that  ecotourism  in  Dominica  is  a  panacea.  On  the 
contrary,  in  its  development  as  an  ecotourism  destination,  Dominica  continues  to  face 
many  challenges,  including  the  desire  to  increase  visitation  but  a  lack  of  financial 
resources  to  promote  the  island  effectively  abroad,  potentially  threatening  government 
actions,  a  lack  of  training  facilities  on  the  island,  and  the  need  for  better  planning  and 
organization  of  its  primary  sectors  to  better  supply  its  growing  ecotourism  industry. 

Future  research  highlighted  by  this  dissertation,  include  the  study  of  specific 
relationship  between  local  ownership  and  linkage  formation.  If  a  correlation  between 
local  ownership  and  linkage  formation  is  discovered,  this  type  of  information  would  be 
valuable  in  ecotourism  destinations,  both  large  and  small,  hoping  to  create  better  linkages 
between  tourism  and  other  sectors  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  multiplier  effect  within 
their  countries. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions 
The  combination  of  a  declining  banana  industry  and  the  presence  of  a  wide  base 
of  cultural,  historical,  and  ecological  features  make  Dominica's  focus  on  ecotourism  an 
important  alternative  for  economic,  social,  and  environmental  benefits.  As  a  nation 
looking  to  diversify  from  a  predominant  primary  industry,  it  is  important  that  the  present 
skills  and  traditions  of  the  local  people  are  taken  into  account.  The  stated  goal  of  the 
1991-  94  tourism  sector  plan,  to  have  an  tourism  product  that,  "required  strong  linkages 
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to  local  products,  accompanied  by  an  emphasis  upon  clean  food,  clean  water,  clean  air, 
and  the  efficient  use  of  renewable  resources,"  is  a  work  in  progress. 

Tourism  on  the  island  is  promoting  local  value  added  through  the  use  of  local 
products.  At  the  same  time,  more  can  be  done  in  organizing  supply,  ensuring 
consistency,  and  demanding  quality.  Creating  standards  for  hotels  as  well  as  training  and 
pricing  standards  for  tour  operators  would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  product 
offered  by  the  Dominican  tourism  industry  and  increasing  the  benefits  to  those  involved 
in  the  industry.  The  government  and  tourism  practitioners  need  to  stay  aware  of  new  and 
innovative  ways  of  creating  linkages  between  tourism  and  other  industries.  For  example, 
during  the  fieldwork  period  for  this  study  several  farmers  and  tour  operators  pointed  out 
an  under  developed  tourism  attraction  that  is  best  described  as  "agrotourism"  whereby 
visitors  tour  and  experience  the  day-to-day  operation  of  farms. 

Local  ownership  of  tourism  facilities  in  Dominica  is  strong,  as  is  local 
employment  at  all  levels  of  the  industry.  However,  whether  this  is  due  more  to  the 
limited  size  of  the  industry  or  a  result  of  clear  and  directed  government  planning  is 
uncertain.  Duty  free  concessions  for  local  small  guesthouse  and  hotel  owners  would 
provide  greater  incentives  for  local  participation  in  the  industry.  With  respect  to 
seasonality,  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  ecotourism  product  continues  to  develop,  the  interest  in 
nature  will  provide  a  more  consistent  year-round  flow  of  tourists  to  Dominica  even 
during  the  hurricane  season.  A  more  even  and  predictable  pattern  of  visitation  is 
important  in  providing  year-round  employment  in  the  industry,  consistent  revenue,  and 
balanced  use  of  facilities  and  infrastructure. 
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Ecotourism  in  Dominica  is  contributing  towards  reviving  interest  in  the  local 
Carib  culture.  In  addition,  the  ethnic  make-up  of  tourists  coming  to  Dominica  may  play 
an  important  role  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  Creole  cultural  background  of 
Dominica.  A  large  number  of  stayover  tourists  to  Dominica  are  West  Indians.  Caribbean 
tourists  share  a  historic,  linguistic,  and  cultural  background  with  Dominicans  as  a  whole, 
and  as  such  are  considered  to  be  less  at  risk  to  negatively  influence  or  change  Dominican 
culture.j 

Over  time,  Dominica's  governments  have  developed  tourism  policies  that  aim  at 
promoting  ecotourism  as  the  main  form  of  tourism.  The  creation  of  national  parks,  the 
naming  of  the  Caribbean's  first  UN  designated  Worid  Heritage  Site  on  the  island,  and  the 
development  of  various  sites  for  a  wide  spread  number  of  attractions  are  all  actions  that 
stimulate  ecotourism  on  the  island.  However,  the  tourism  planning  and  policy 
implementation  of  the  Dominican  government  has  not  been  as  successful  as  the 
Dominican  population,  especially  those  in  the  tourism  industry,  would  like.  The 
Government  has  implemented  projects  considered  to  have  potentially  adverse  affects  on 
the  environment  and  on  the  establishment  of  Dominica  as  an  ecotourism  destination,  such 
as  the  building  of  the  cruiseship  berths  in  Roseau  and  Portsmouth. 

The  short  term  financial  gain  through  increasing  the  numbers  of  tourists  to  the 
island  with  cruiseship  arrivals  appears  to  benefit  few  and  negatively  impacts  the  greater 
long  term  profits  and  benefits  derived  from  stayover  tourists.  However,  money  has 
already  been  invested  in  expanding  the  cruiseship  sector  of  the  tourism  industry.  In  light 
of  this,  work  shops  should  be  held  to  develop  a  diverse  number  of  tourism  craft  items 
with  a  wide  range  of  prices  catering  to  both  the  lower  spending  cruiseship  visitors,  and 
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the  stayover  visitors  who  are  more  likely  to  buy  crafts  independent  of  price.  While 
government  policies  exist  for  the  development  of  a  number  of  sites  specific  to  cruiseship 
tourists  and  other  specific  to  stayover  visitors,  there  is  still  overlap  in  these  tourist  types 
at  many  sites.  Detailed  studies  on  the  carrying  capacities  of  these  tourist  sites  are 
necessary,  as  is  a  more  concentrated  effort  at  limiting  visitation  at  certain  sites  so  that 
ecotourists  are  not  chased  away  by  crowds.  As  Evans  and  Williams  state,  "With  the 
majority  of  tourism  income  always  likely  to  come  from  stay  over  visitors,  it  is  important 
that  their  needs  are  specially  catered  for"  (Evans  et  al.  1997c).  Ecotourists  will  tend  to  be 
more  aware  of  environmental  issues  facing  ecologically  sensitive  areas,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  behave  in  a  way  that  is  beneficial  to  such  sites. 

The  growth  of  ecotourism  in  remote  areas  has  to  continue  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  communities  and  their  participation  in  that  development.  Without 
consensus  from  the  local  surrounding  population,  ecotourism  in  these  areas  could  not 
survive  since  the  environment  on  which  the  industry  depends  would  not  be  maintained. 

For  many  Caribbean  islands  tourism  is  clearly  the  most  developed  alternative  to 
diversification  from  dependency  on  the  banana  industry  or  another  agriculture  crop.  It  is 
a  foreign-exchange  earner,  and  generates  employment  opportunities.  Care  needs  to  be 
taken,  however,  in  promoting  and  managing  a  tourism  product  in  the  small  Caribbean 
islands  that  is  environmentally  and  socially  sustainable,  as  well  as  economically 
beneficial.  Tourism  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  banana  industry  in  Dominica  or 
other  Caribbean  islands.  Ideally,  tourism  should  be  developed  alongside  the  pre-existing 
primary  production  (agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing)  to  allow  for  the  two  sectors  to  be 
complementary.  Ecotourism  appears  to  provide  for  linkages  with  the  primary  sector. 
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while  also  providing  opportunities  for  direct  involvement  by  small-scale  entrepreneurs 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  locals.  Local  involvement  in  turn  can  inspire  guardianship  of 
the  surrounding  resources  on  which  the  ecotourism  industry  relies. 
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ACCOMMODATION  UNITS  IN  DOMINICA  IN  2000  (Figure  4-6) 
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NOTES:  H  =  hotel;  GH  =  guesthouse;  A  =  Apartment;  C  =  Cottage,  based  on  local 


classification  and  information  from  a  brochure  put  out  by  the  Dominica 
Division  of  Tourism  1999.  LNC  =  Leeward  north  coast;  LSC  =  Leeward  south 
coast;  LWU  =  Leeward  west  urban  and  semi-urban;  W  =  Windward  (east);  I  = 
Interior 
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